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For the Companion. 


“OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. ITI. | 


Lester looked down from his perch on the lad- 
der, and saw standing at the foot of it Crawford, 
the jailer. 

“JT didn’t know,” said Lester, “that among 
other duties you have to perform, that of arrest- 
ing anybody was included.” 

‘“‘We can discuss that point, and others,” re- 
plied Crawford, “in my room, if you will be good 
enough to come down.” 

Lester came down, and Crawford, calling to an 
assistant, asked him to take the ladder in charge. 
Together the jailer and the reporter entered the 
dark corridor, by way of a room that led into the | 
jail yard. From this they went up a 
short stairway to the familiar Court 
House hall. Crawford let the way to his 
own room, and shut the door when they 
had entered. 

“Yes,” said Crawford, ‘“‘you will find 
that I have the power to arrest you, and 
if I exercised that power, I think you 
would also find that you had placed your- 
self in a very embarrassing position; a 
position which you might have some diffi- 
culty about explaining to the judge. I 
think that the result might be that your 
usefulness as a reporter would be some- 
what limited—for a time, at least.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said 
Lester, with a jauntiness he was far from 
feeling. ‘Some interesting books have 
been written about experiences in jail. 
Do I understand you that I am, then, 
under arrest ?” 

“That,” said Crawford, ‘“‘will depend. 
In the first place, I want the notes you 
have taken in your interview at that 
window.” 

*‘T have no notes,” said Lester. 

The jailer looked at him closely and 
severely. 

“I am telling you the truth,” said 
Lester, wearily. ‘‘The prisoner absolutely 
refused to speak about his crime.” 

“Do you intend to write anything 
about this escapade of yours ?”’ asked the 
jailer. 








jailer, kindly. ‘You are looking very badly. I 
shall now bid you good-day.” 
Lester walked out of the Court House. He 


| went to an hotel, and ordered something to eat. 


While waiting for his lunch, he looked at the 
paper that was given him by the prisoner. On 
one side of it was the name ‘Eber Jennings,” 
with the address, ‘‘Burville.” The place was fif- 
teen miles distant, and the reporter knew it was 
near the scene of the crime. Calling the landlord, 
Lester asked him if he could have a horse and 
buggy, and a man to drive him to Burville. 

‘“‘Yes, I suppose so,” said the landlord, ‘‘al- 
though the roads are pretty rough. This last 
frost caught them when the mud was at its worst, 
and it won’t be a very pleasant ride with the ther- 
mometer where it is.” 

“How soon could it be ready 


> 
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asked Lester. 
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“There is nothing to write about,” 
replied the reporter. 


“*You will have to deal squarely with me,” per- 


sisted Crawford, ‘‘and I ask you again if you in- 
tend to write anything at all about your attempted 
interview ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

‘Will you give me your word of honor that 
you will write nothing about it ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Another point: How did you get into the jail 
yard ?” 

“‘A ladder was lying outside. I placed it against 
the wall, and climbed over.”’ 

“Did you receive any assistance from any one 
connected with the jail ?” 

Lester hesitated. He did not know whether 
the man with whom he had negotiated belonged 
to the jail or not. Finally he said, ‘I believe I 
can say no, truthfully.” 

“Did anybody give you assistance ?” 

“A man gave me some suggestions.” 

“Can you point him out ?” 

“TI presume I could if I saw him.” 

“Then I shall bring in several men, and ask 


you to point out the man who gave you the sug- | 


gestions, if he is among them.” 

“That,” said Lester, ‘I shall not do. What I 
have done myself, I answer you truly about; I 
shall get nobody into trouble, but am ready to 
take on myself alone the consequences of my 
own acts.” 

The jailer frowned, and pondered on this reply 
for a few seconds. 
up nothing about your interview, there will be no 
consequences as far as I am concerned. Now,” 
he continued, “let me tell you, you did a very 
foolish thing. I hope you will promise me not to 
make any more experiments of that kind in con- 
nection with this establishment.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Lester, “I am 
hardly in a condition to try any experiments of 
any kind in connection with any establishment. 
This exposure has done me no good, I can assure 
you.” 


Finally he said, “If you write | 


“FOO LATE!” 


“Tn half an hour.” 

“All right. I will be ready to go by that time.” 

“Are you coming back to-night?’ asked his 
host. 

“Oh, yes, I must be back to-night.’ 

“Then, if I were you, I would have the man 
drive me to Essex Centre, and you could take the 
train from there to Detroit. A train leaves the 

Centre a little before eight o’clock, and you will 
find it a good deal better and quicker than the 
| buggy.” 

“All right,’’ said Lester. 
idea.” 

Shortly after, the reporter and the driver were 
on their way to Burville. On arriving at that for- 
lorn village, they found that the man they sought 
lived on a farm two miles further on. As they 
neared the place, Lester noticed on the right-hand 
side of the road the ruins of a house that had 
been burned, and he remembered that at the trial 
it had been stated that Abel Rodgers’s house was 
| burned down a few days before the crime was 
committed. 

“Is Mr. Jennings at home ?’’ asked the reporter 
of a woman who came to the door when he had 
| knocked. 

“Bless me, yes!” she replied in surprise, look- 
jing at Lester’s pale face. “Is there anything 
| wrong ?” 
| “No, nothing, except that I want to see him, if 
I can.” 

“Yes, you can see him,” she replied. ‘I’ll call 
|him. He’s atthe barn. Won’t you putin your 
horse ?” 


“That is not a bad 


too cold for the horse to stay out.” 


room of the house, which was at once parlor, 
kitchen and sitting-room. 

“T called to see you,” began the reporter, 
| “about Abel Rodgers.” 








“Yes,” said Lester, looking back at his driver. | over here, and saw me about it. I told him I was 
“T don’t suppose I shall stay very long. Still, it’s | sure everything would come right, if he just had 


Jennings himself directed the man where to put | went to the registrar’s office at Sandwich, but the | 
the horse, and then asked Lester into the main | farm was in Smith’s name, sure enough. Rod- 


“You ought to be at home and in bed,” said the| ‘Ah, yes!” said Jennings, witha sigh. ‘That | show that he had any claim on the place, so the 


was a terrible thing!” courts decided against him, and said the farm was 

“T saw Rodgers to-day, and he gave me this | Smith’s.” 
paper for you.” “It always seemed to me,” interrupted Mrs. 

The farmer looked at the sheet, and then handed | Jennings, ‘‘that Abel was never the same man 
it to his wife. after that suit was ended. He never seemed to 

‘“‘Now,”’ said Lester, “I belong to a Detroit me to be in his right mind again. You see, he 
paper. I thought perhaps you could tell me some- was a lonely man,,and had nobody to live with 
thing about the motive for the crime, which, as, him, and it just seemed as if he brooded and 
you are perhaps aware, did not come out clearly brooded over that until he went well-nigh 
at the trial.” crazy.” 

“Well,” said Jennings, “it seems to me there “That’s so,” added Jennings, with corroborative 
was motive enough, if we had lived in the wilds nods, ‘the was never the same man again. Well, 
of Australia, or a good deal further west than we you see, when Smith gained that suit, he brought 
do. But I guess, as far as Canada is concerned, | another against Rodgers to make him get off the 
there was no motive that would have saved Abel farm. Rodgers lost that suit, too, as of course he 
Rodgers from a jury.” had to, being as he lost the other. The lawyers 

‘Would you mind telling me,” said Lester, and the law costs had taken all the money he had 
‘“‘what the trouble was ?”’ | saved, and I remember him sitting where you are 
sitting now and saying that there warn’t 
no justice in this country. 

“Well, after the papers were served on 
Rodgers which told him to get out, he 
barricaded himself up in his log-house, 
and said he would shoot the first man 
that attempted to put him out. One day 
he left the house and went back to the 
woods to chop some firewood for him- 
self. While he was away the house either 
took fire or was set afire, we never knew 
which, and it burnt up all the little he 
owned except his gun and his axe, which 
he had taken to the woods with him. 

“Abel stayed with us that night. Next 
day he was over standing by the ruins 
when Smith came along in his wagon and 
threw down the fence to go to Abel’s 
place. Abel stood up and said to him, 
‘If you drive on this farm I’ll shoot you.’ 

“Smith, it seems, didn’t believe him, 
for after he had thrown down the fence 
he got into his wagon and drove in. The 
moment he was inside that fence Rodgers 
was as good as his word, and that’s all I 
know about the terrible affair, the like of 
which never happened in this neighbor- 
hood and I hope never will again.” 

Here, at last, the reporter had the story 
he coveted. He knew that it would be the 
sensation of the next day’s paper if he had 
but the strength to write it up and get 
back to the office. His newspaper instinct 
prompted one more question. 

‘Has anybody from Detroit been at you 
about this affair ?” 

‘Well, you see,” said Jennings, ‘it was like “No,” said Jennings, ‘‘you’re the first one I 
this: About sixteen years ago Abel and Smith | have told it to.” 
came to this country together. Smith was an ‘Why did you not come to the trial, and tell 
educated man; at least, we call him educated, as | your story there ?” 
compared with some of us. Rodgers had had no| ‘Abel wouldn’t have it. Besides, you see, I 
schooling. Rodgers took up the hundred acres | don’t think my story could be told in court. It’s 
opposite me, and Smith took up the next hun-/| like this, I have no proof, but just tell you the 
dred. They paid something down, and paid the | story as I know it. In the eyes of the law he 
|rest by instalments. To save expenses, Smith | was a trespasser on his own farm. The lawyer 

went to Toronto, and paid Rodgers’s money and | said that my story could not be told in court.” 
his own. I never knew whether it was then that “Well,” said Lester, gathering up his notes, 
the idea of cheating Rodgers out of his farm ‘there is one court in which the evidence can be 
came to Smith, or whether it was later; but be given, and that is the court of the newspaper. 
that as it may, Smith registered Rodgers’s farm I suppose you have no objections to my using 
in his name, that is, in Smith’s name, you see; your name?” 

and as he paid all the money, from time to time | _‘‘ Well,” replied the farmer, hesitating, “‘what I 
when he paid for his own, the place, when it was | have told you, anybody in the neighborhood would 
paid for, was in his name, and Smith was the | have told you. Some believe it and some don’t. 
owner of it in the eyes of the law.” You see, Abel had very few friends and Smith 

“TI don’t think,” put in Jennings’s wife, “that had a good many. I don’t know that I would 
Smith intended to cheat Rodgers out of his farm | object to having my name in the papers, still I 
while he was living. Rodgers was poorly when | think I would a little rather that you would not 
he came here, but work on the farm helped his | use it, but you just please yourself about that. 
health wonderfully.” | What I say, I say behind no man’s back, and 

“Yes,” said Jennings, “‘it made him anew man. | what I have told you I would have told the judge, 
He never married, Rodgers didn’t, and Smith had | if the lawyer would have let me.” 

a wife and family when he came here. Theland| In another hour Lester was waiting at the sta- 
was all woods when he took it up, but they both | tion at Essex Centre. There was still some time 
of them worked hard to clear the places. They | to elapse before the train came in. 

were very good friends till about two years ago, The snow-storms in the East had delayed it, and 
| when they had some trouble about a line fence, | Lester, who was now feeling very ill, began to 
| and then it was that Smith told Rodgers that he | fear that he would not have strength enough to 
| didn’t own the place at all. | write the column and a half that he thought ought 
| ‘Rodgers acted like a crazy man. to be made of the story of Rodgers. So he asked 
leave of the telegrapher to sit in his room while 
he wrote out his notes. 

Binding his wet handkerchief tightly over his 
throbbing brow, he wrote with the easy speed of 
the trained newspaper man, page after page of his 
gers, he saw a lawyer, and the result was that he manuscript. He marked in the sub-heads as he 
| brought a suit against Smith. | went along, picking out the startling words and 

‘Well, that dragged on for about a year and a| phrases here and there down the page, and putting 
half, and Rodgers had no papers or anything to in those hieroglyphics which would show the 





He came 


patience. He wrote to Toronto about it, and 
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compositor that they were to be set in ‘‘small 
caps’’ that would divide the reading matter into 
those short paragraphs, so familiar on the news- 
paper page, where the sub-head reads right along 
with the matter set in the small, leaded type. 

When the last words were written and the cross- 
marks placed at the bottom of the manuscript to 
indicate that that was the end, Lester leaned back 
in his chair and sighed deeply. ‘The room seemed 
to waver round him and the telegraph instruments 
sounded loud and sharp in his ear while all other 
noises were hushed into a drowsy hum. ‘Abel 
Rodgers, Abel Rodgers,” clicked the instruments 
in his ear, and then it seemed as if they rattled, 
“Too late; too late; too late; John Lester, John 
Lester, too late, too late.” 

“Your train’s coming in,’ 
operator. 

The words were heard by Lester as if they were 
spoken by some one far off, and he mechanically 
arose, slipped an elastic band around his manu- 
script and put it in his pocket. 


’ 


said the telegraph 


The cold outer air revived him a little, and he | 


noticed the blinding headlight of the coming train 
flood the platform of the little station with a daz- 
zling light through which the now falling snow 
filtered from the darkness above. 

Lester noticed a man with a red lantern on his 
arm hurrying to and fro, and in a dazed way he 
saw the dark figures of those on the platform 
standing out in dark relief against the side of the 
station. With the roar and the shriek of the air- 
brakes and the clanging of the engine-bell, the 
train drew up at the station. Lester staggered on 
a car and took his seat atrandom. The next in- 
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next corner and there the policeman waited him. 
All the while in his wearied brain clicked the in- 
strument, ‘“Too late! too late! too late!” 

‘‘Help me! help me!” he gasped to the police- 
man, and the next moment fell at his feet, for the 
present, at least, beyond help. 

‘*What’s the matter wid ye?” asked the police- 
man, bending over him. 

“Too late! too late! too late!’ muttered the 
fallen man. 

The policeman walked quickly to the patrol box 
and sprung the alarm. In two minutes more the 
patrol wagon with its clanging bell had rushed 
up to the crowd and the stalwart officers lifted the 
prostrate man and placed him on the wagon. In 
his fevered brain as they rolled off toward the 
station the sharp clang of the patrol-wagon bell 
joined with the telegraph instrument, ‘Too late! 
too late! too late!” RoBerT BARR. 


(To be continued.) 





—_——_o-——" 

} YOUR OWN FAULTS. 

Do we best the homely adage, handed down from days 
of yore, 

“Ere you sweep your neighbor’s dwelling, clear the 
rubbish from your door?” 

Let no filth, no rust there gather; leave no traces of 


decay ; 
Pluck up every weed unsightly; brush the fallen leaves 
away! 





— — 
For the Companion. 


PHILLIS, THE FAIR. 


When I was fifteen years old, I had an adventure. 
I got lost ina pulk-hole. This was the way it came 





stant the train was on its way again through the | 
dark, wintry night. 

“Ticket!” said the conductor, sharply, as he 
came through the car. 

Lester looked at him with vague inquiry. | 

“Ticket! ticket!” repeated the impatient col- | 
lector. 

“Eh?” murmured the reporter. 

“T want your ticket. Ticket to Detroit.” 

“Ticket ?” said the reporter, ‘‘I don’t—believe | 
—I have any.” 

“Well, your fare then.” 

Lester handed him a bill and took the change | 
that was given him, and without looking at it put 
it into his pocket. 

When the train drew into the Michigan Central 
station Lester still reclined in the seat after every- 
body else had left the cars, not asleep, but quite 
unable to rouse himself. 

“Going any farther?” said a man with a lan- 
tern on his arm, who came through the cars turn- 
ing the seats over and gathering the newspapers 
that had been left there by passengers. 

“Further ?” said Lester, ‘‘yes—yes—of course— 
further ? I want to get to the Courier office.” 

“Then you better get out of here,” said the 
man. “Hurry up! this train’s going to back 
down the yard in a minute.” 

The man evidently thought Lester was drunk, 
but gave him his arm to guide his wandering steps 
down the passage and out on the platform. Then, 
seeing how unsteady he was, he took him through 
the gate, out of danger, and there left him. 
Lester leaned up against a pillar for a moment. 
Once more the cold air partially recalled his wan- 
dering faculties, and he clutched at his pocket to 
see if his precious manuscript was safe. 

“Is there a train for Essex Centre to-night ?” he 
heard some one ask the man at the gate. 

**Yes, sir,”” was the answer. ‘11.45.” 

“‘Isn’t there one before that ?” 

“No, sir. That one don’t generally stop, but it 
will to-night.” 

“Do you know how far Burville is from Essex 
Centre ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the man. 
the place before.” 

“Tt's near where that Rodgers tragedy was.” 

“Rodgers? Oh yes, the man in Sandwich.” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

‘“Well, I believe it’s not far from Essex Centre. 
Don’t believe you can get there to-night, though.” 

“T don’t know as I can,” said the other, ‘‘but 
I'll make a try for it.”’ 

As the inquirer turned round, Lester saw the 
electric light fall upon the face of one of his 
well-known competitors. He grasped the manu- 
script in one hand and passing the other over his 
brow, felt the handkerchief still there. 

“They’re after it,’’ he said to himself. ‘I must 
get to the office or it will be too late.” He tore 
the handkerchief from his brow and walked un- 
certainly out of the station. He clenched his 
teeth and resolved to reach the office. If he had 
been in his senses he would have taken a cab, but 
his whole desire seemed to be to walk there. 

He made slow progress up Woodbridge Street, 
jostled hither and thither by the unheeding crowd. 
Once he slipped down on one knee and with diffi- 
culty recovered himself. He felt himself going. 

Grasping a passing man by the arm he said to 
him: “Can’t you get me to the Courier office? 
I am very ill.” 

The man laughed and shook off the grasp. 
“Better drink less whiskey,” he said. 

“Then won’t you,” cried the reporter, “take 
this manuscript there? They'll pay you well for 
it.” 

“Oh, I guess your spring poetry will keep till 
warmer weather,” said the man with another 
laugh as he walked on. 

Lester felt that if he could only reach a police- 


“Never heard of 


about. I was so undersized that people never gave 
me credit for knowing as much as I really did know. 

“What, that little thing!” they said, until I longed 
to retort, and sometimes did so, and fell into disgrace 
thereby. 

“TI will send Roxana,” said my mother. 

“Then you'll miss it,” responded the strident voice 
of Aunt Ruth. ‘The child aint capable. She’s 
stunted. I don’t know what to make of her.” 

“Then please don’t try to make anything of me!” 
I exclaimed. 

I rose up from where I had been sitting under the 


| open window, and glared savagely at Aunt Ruth, 


who went on calmly knitting, smiling at my annoy- 
ance. My mother looked at me reprovingly, and 
said, “Roxy!” in a warning voice. 
I flung my book down on the window-ledge, and 
asked, ‘‘Where did you want to send me, mother?” 
“Over to Mr. Shepard’s. His cut hasn’t healed up 


| yet, and I promised to send the balmy Gilead buds 


this afternoon. I thought then your father was go- 
ing round that way with the team.” 

“If she was like my Jane now, she could go 
through the pulk-hole, and save a mile of the dis- 
tance.” 

This Aunt Ruth said, addressing the place where 
my mother had stood a moment before. It was this 
remark that sealed my fate. I resolved, like the 
hero in the novel I was reading, with an “iron deter- 
mination that nothing could shake,” that I would, at 
least, return by the way of the pulk-hole. 

‘We can’t all be like Jane Mason,” I said, with a 
fine calmness, as I took down my hat and cloth 
sacque from its peg in the hall. 

I do not suppose that it was Aunt Ruth’s intention 
to make me dislike her, but I did dislike her with 
the violent intensity of youth. 

Jane Mason I considered a great, overgrown girl. 
She was sixteen, and had fora long time known how 
to make shirts and bread, but never wanted to look 
ata book. The scorn I felt for her was very lofty 
indeed. 

By the time I was ready to start, my mother came 
in with the bottle of alcohol, in which the buds of 
the balm of Gilead tree had been steeped. I ran 
out of the yard, and hastened down the road, having 
decided to go the long way round, and this way was 
nearly two miles and a half. 

It was a warm afternoon in the latter part of May; 
the west wind was sweet; the robins and bluebirds 
were busy; it was a time when it was sufficient hap- 
piness to be alive. 

Hearing a cantering of hoofs on the sod of the 
pasture at my right, I stopped at the bars, and called: 
“Phillis! Dear Phillis, come and speak to me!”’ 

A year-old Jersey calf came softly up to the fence, 
pushed her nose between the bars, put out her 
tongue, and succeeded in reaching a fold of the skirt 
of my sacque, which she immediately began sucking 
vigorously, while her large eyes roved over me with- 
out that look of disgust which I had so frequently 
seen on Aunt Ruth’s face. 

“You don’t care if I am a case of arrested devel- 
opment, do you?” I asked, as I rubbed the spade 
in her forehead. 

Phillis and I had always been on the most intimate 
terms. I had even, upon several propitious moments, 
mounted on her back, and ridden perhaps six yards, 
pretending she was a pony. I knew that Jane Mason 
never would have done such a thing, which possibly 
may have been one reason why I did it. 

Phillis was beautiful as a fawn, with the dark, 
mousy stripe down one of her front legs, like the 
mark on her mother, who bore the aristocratic name 
of Lady Bellingham, and who had passed her infancy 
on that Channel island which is so favorable to 
beauty in cows and women. 

At last I pulled away from the calf, and hurried 
on, Phillis following me on her side of the fence as 
long as she could. Then, with a flirt, she was away 
up the slope, and began feeding. 

This interview had soothed my irritation a little, 
and when at last I reached Mr. Shepard’s, I was very 
hot and tired, but I was in a good humor. 

The “balmy Gilead’ was received with acclama- 
tion, and immediately applied. 

“T believe you be a-grown’ a little now, aint ye?” 
asked Mrs. Shepard, peering at me over her glasses. 
“T tell ’em you'll take a start all to once, and taper 
right up, like a weed.” 

This reference to my size had the effect of making 
me rise to go home. As I started, I climbed the 
wall opposite the house, and nearly jumped on some- 








man he would be safe. He staggered on to the 


thing crouched on the other side. 





“What on earth!” I cried out shrilly, swerving in 
my leap as well as I could on such short notice. 

“What on earth yeself!’’ was the instantaneous, 
sharp rejoinder, and Bill Shepard, completely clad in 
blue overall cloth, rose to his feet, and added, with 
some temper, ‘‘You’ve scart ’em off!” 

“What?” 

‘‘A snake and a little atom of a chippie. I thought 
the snake was a-charmin’ of the bird.” 

“I’m glad I jumped, then. I wish I’d lit on the 
snake’s head.” 

Bill turned his shoulder toward me, as if girls were 
not worth his words, and I walked on. I had not 
gone far, when he called out: 

“Be you goin’ home acrost?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh my! You'll git lost,” he jeered. 

I turned round. ‘‘You always come over to our 
house across,” I said. 

“Yes, but I’m a boy,” was the response. 

“Thank goodness, I’m not!” I answered, with 
more emphasis than was necessary, considering my 





contempt for Bill, who looked at me a moment | 
through the gathering dusk; then put some fingers 
in his mouth, and produced one of those screeches | 
which nothing on earth but a boy can produce. Ij 
heard him scramble back over the wall, but I would 
not please him by looking behind. 

I felt that nothing now would tempt me to go 
home any other way than “acrost,” and if I ran a 
good deal, I believed I could reach the top of the 
pasture back of our house before the long twilight 
should be gone. But I scorned to run while I was 
within sight of Bill Shepard; I knew he was watch- 
ing me, and just as I entered the thicket of pitch- 
pines, he gave that screech again, and shrieked out, 
“Tl bet you'll git lost!” | 

The next moment I was in the middle of the 
thicket, which was very dark, and two or three acres 
in extent. I thought I knew this part of my way 
perfectly, and so did not pay much attention, but 
rushed on as swiftly as was possible among the low- | 
growing branches, which slapped against my face, 
giving out strongly their pleasant odor. The air was | 
full of sweet, damp scents. The birds were flying | 
low, and singing their evening songs. In a meadow | 
near the frogs were going on at their shrillest. | 

My flight through the pitch-pines had just enough | 
of excitement in it to make it more than usually en- | 
joyable. I could go fast, for it was down hill, and, in | 
spite of the thick boughs, I rushed on at a great rate. | 

I suppose now, as I look back upon the time, that | 
I must have gone wrong almost immediately, but I | 
did not begin to suspect this fact for some minutes, 
time enough for me to cover quite a distance, under 
such headway as I was. 

This slope was a part of one of those large rocky 
pastures which abound in the eastern parts of Massa- 
chusetts. In the middle of the pasture was a depres- 
sion where grew willows and poplars, horse-briar 
and swamp huckleberries, and where there were 
places, even in dry summers, that were never dry. 

It was not like other swamps; it was a curious 
place, where cattle would secrete themselves for days 
sometimes, and would be spoken of as “probably in 
the pulk-hole.” If they were not cows in milk, they 
were allowed to stay there until such time as they 
chose to come out. Among us, as children, it was 
popularly supposed that there was a mysterious 
variety of flowers and shrubs there, as well as of 
reptiles and insects. 

Occasionally we penetrated far into the pulk-hole, 
but it was that kind of a place which always gave us 
the impression, however far we might go, that if we 
should push on still farther, we might find something 
very wonderful indeed. 

This hill-side led down into the pulk-hole; farther 
on was another rising which, when climbed, would 
reveal, beyond the pasture and the mowing lands, a 
half-dozen houses, the nearest of which was my 
house. 

I was already picturing myself as running down to 
the mowing, with my home in full sight, when I 
caught my feet in a bush-growing horse-brier and fell 
splashing forward into the soft ground, for I had 
just entered the pulk-hole. 

I scrambled up almost as quick as I had gone 
down, but, as I was starting forward again, I was all 
at once seized with a hesitancy. I did not know 
which way to go. Any one who has ever had that 
feeling will know what a bewildering, nightmare- 
like sensation I experienced. 

The twilight was still glowing in the sky, as I could 
see between the tree-branches; out in the open it 
was not yet dark; but the glimmer and dusk where 
I was were confusing. 

In the next five minutes I had an intense realiza- 
tion of the fact that I had been foolhardy and reck- 
less in coming this way. What if Aunt Ruth had 
taunted me with her daughter Jane’s superior ability 
to come through the pulk-hole? What if that 
aggravating Bill Shepard had hooted at me that I 
should get lost? 

Well, I was lost. In two minutes my pride had 
sunk so low that I would thankfully have accepted 
guidance from Bill Shepard or Jane Mason. But 
neither was there to give it. 

I floundered dejectedly on for a few rods, not know- 
ing which way I was going. I knew that I might 
traverse the pulk-hole all night in this way. With 
this thought came a vivid picture of what my state 
would be in the morning, and I began to pity my- 
self as if I were another person. Then I fell down 
again. 

This time I did not rise so quickly as before, for 
two reasons. My mind had lost a part of its 
alacrity; and, just as I had raised myself to my 
hands and knees, something rose up near me and 
smelled of the back of my neck. 

It is a blood-curdling experience to be struggling 
to one’s feet in a pulk-hole, and to have an unknown 
animal come up in the dark and put its nose on the 
back of your neck. I screamed fiercely, jumped to 
my feet and ran as hard as I could, which was not 
very hard. 

I knew that the thing was coming after me, and 
my feet were like lead, while my heart beat all over 
me, but mostly, as it seemed to me, in my throat 
and ears. 

Being now wholly blinded and confused by fear, I 
soon fell down again, this time in a comparatively 











open space where there was much more light. The 


creature that was pursuing me was visible. Even 
my frightened senses could not now help recognizing 
the shapely, light-hued yearling, the fair Jersey 
Phillis, who had greeted me when I started forth 
with my “balmy Gilead.” 

I was so thankful to know her that I put my arms 
round her neck and began to cry. I knew that it 
was Phillis’s custom to go home and spend the night 
with the cows under the big shed. Would she do so 
now? I must keep near her. I had by this time not 
the slightest idea in what direction the house lay. 

After a few moments spent in standing quite still 
and chewing her cud, the calf began walking. I saw 
that unless I could keep close to her I should lose her 
in the darkness. The Jersey breed are proverbially 
gentle, and Phillis was-particularly so. If she had 
not been my playmate in times past, I might even 
now be in that pulk-hole, instead of complacently 
writing about dangers past. 

I took hold of the small horn next me, and clung 
while the calf walked, with all a cow’s calmness, 
through bog and briers and bushes, and I panted and 
struggled along with her, scratching my hands and 
face, leaving piece after piece of my dress-skirt on 
different bushes, losing my hat in the down-reaching 
arms of a huge barberry-bush which was growing 
out horizontally from a ledge. I know it was a bar- 
berry which took it, for I found the hat there the 
next day. 

How breathless and tired Iwas! But I could not 
stop. The calf still went on. I hung more and more 
heavily to the horn. We did not come out anywhere, 
and I did not know but Phillis was just going round 
and round. 

But finally we began to ascend and I knew we must 
be leaving the pulk-hole. The trees were fewer; it 
was a great deal lighter, but it was evening now. 
There was a new moon in the west, perhaps an hour 
high. 

I tried to look about me, but Phillis would not 
stop. I could only take a hurried glimpse and see 
that all was open pasture land, but in the distance I 
could see no houses. My companion now chose to 
trot and I, perforce, must keep up with her. After a 
five minutes’ trot I began to feel, after all I had un- 
dergone in the bog, that, even if I never found my 
way home, I must let go the horn and sit down to get 
my breath. 

All at once Phillis stopped in the middle of a plot 
of grass, and began leisurely to nibble it. 

I was so afraid that she would suddenly run off, 
that, breathless as I was, I managed to get on her 
back and sit astride. This did not surprise her, for, 
as I have said, I had frequently done the same thing 
before, and I was a very light weight. 

I should think that, for a quarter of an hour, Phillis 
moved slowly about the grass-plot, feeding. At the 
end of that time she had turned a clump of white 
birches, and I saw a road, and on the other side of 
the road a house. It was like a road and a house in 
a dream, with the moonlight on the whole. That was 
the house where I had been sent with the balm of 
Gilead buds; that was Bill Shepard’s home. 

“Now,” I said to myself, “I will go home by the 
road, even if it were six miles.” 

But I was so amazed that I did not slip down from 
calf-back as quickly as I ought to have done. At 
that instant a boy in blue overalls came round the 
corner of the house, and seeing the tableau before 
him, stopped so short that he almost fell over back- 
ward. 

But he didn’t fall. What he did was to fling up 
one foot and one hand and shout: ‘Gosh-a-jingo! 
Ef that aint Roxy a-bossyback!” 

Then he darted toward me, whooping as he came. 

Long before he reached me I was on the ground, 
and had swiftly resolved to appeal to his chivalry, 
for it was possible that even an urchin in blue denim 
might be possessed of that attribute. 

“Bill,” I said, “I got lost. I wish you’d show me 
the way home across, will you? It’s so late I don’t 
want to go round the road.” 

“Of course I will,” he said promptly, immediately 
assuming a protective air. “But you jest tell me 
how you done it. I mean rode that calf. I’ve tried 
it, but ’taint fun.” 

I immediately perceived that Bill admired me for 
my,—shall I say horsemanship?—more than he 
despised me for getting lost, and I made the most of 
that discovery. 

When we reached my home I was thankful to find 
that Aunt Ruth was gone, and that I should not be 
told, that night at least, that her Jane would never 
have been lost in a pulk-hole. 

MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
—~o—_____ 
ONLY A BIRD. 


The following story of love and grief is a true one. 
If it makes one boy or girl realize a dumb animal’s 
capacity for suffering, when deprived of its loved 
ones, one little bird will not have died in vain. 

“When we went to our cottage in the woods one 
spring, we found there a little yellow-bird, who was 
making frantic efforts to enter a closed window. He 
dashed himself against the glass with such force that 
he sometimes fell stunned to the ground, only to 
rise again, and repeat his furious assaults. 

“Such vigor of action I have never seen in so 
small acreature. We opened the window he sought, 
belonging to a store-room seldom used, but the bird 
had evidently gone crazy,—if birds do lose their 
minds,—and had ceased to remember why it wished 
to enter. 

“It kept on hurling itself against the walls of the 
house, quite undisturbed by our attention. We were 
all made miserable by the grief of the little creature, 
although we did not understand its actions; and 
when, on the second day after our arrival, we found 
the bird dead beneath the window, we were relieved. 
It is something of a strain upon one’s sympathies to 
witness such anguish, even if it animate only the 
frail body of a bird. 

“The mystery was solved later. We had occasion 
to move a trunk in the store-room, and behind it, in 
@ narrow space between it and the wall, lay two 
beautiful little yellow wings, attached to a delicate 
skeleton. 

“The window had been opened when the servants 
went down in advance of us to air the house, a bird 
had flown in, and the window had been closed. He 
had probably fluttered about the window before 
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starvation and death overtook him, and his mate, | found that, to do anything at collecting corals, I | realize that I was remaining down longer than usual, 


from the other side of the glass, must have kept him 
company in his agony. Then, when he no longer 
appeared at the window, she had tried to find her 
way to him, and having failed to do so, had perished 
at last through grief.” 


—+o>—___—— 


For the Companion. 


A CRUISE TO THE MARKEYS. 


“That’s a handsome head of rose coral which you 
have there; a very pretty bit. It cost you about 
twelve dollars, didn’t it? And I’ll wager the price 
of it that I can tell you exactly where it came from. 
Fact is, I think I’ve been on the very spot where it 
grew.” 

My old friend, Captain King, was spending the 
evening with me, and after dinner we were looking 





over my nondescript collections, when the captain’s 
eye happening to fall on this particular specimen of 
coral, he had thus bantered me as to its origin. 

“You’re a little off on the price,” I said. “Ten 
dollars was what I gave. Now where did it come | 
from?” 

“You think that I shall say the South Sea,” re- 
sponded my nautical friend, with a chuckle, “‘or else 
the Caribbean, or the Gulf of California; but I 
shan’t. That cluster of coral came from a little group | 
of ‘keys,’ about thirty-five miles due west from Key 
West, called the Markeys. Am I wrong or right?” 

I was obliged to admit that he was probably not 
far wrong. I had bought it of two “‘Conches,” who | 
own a schooner which they run between New York | 
and the West Indies. The price they asked was fif- | 
teen dollars, but they had sold it for ten, and had | 
told me that it came from the vicinity of Key West. | 
“But there are no such islands or reefs as the Mar- 
keys,” I added, consulting a map. 

“No, the map name is Marquesas Keys, but no one | 
at Key West ever speaks of them in that way. The | 
fishermen and fruiters all say Markeys. Oh, I know | 
about them for a very good reason; I went there 
after coral once myself.” 

“Then this specimen of mine was not a bad bargain 
at ten dollars, you think?” 

“A good bargain. Really, it was worth the fifteen 
dollars the dealers asked for it. You would say so 
yourself, I fancy, if you had to dive in thirty feet of 
water for it, and perhaps dive twenty times before 
you got it up.” 

“Very likely, captain. But how came you to go to 
the Markeys? You have generally served in a rather 
different capacity from that of diving for coral, if I 
mistake not.” 

“True; but one sees all sorts of fortune, good, bad 
and indifferent, in the course of a lifetime. A few 
years ago, after the wreck of the fruit steamer 
Lucayos, 1 found myself out of a job, and adrift at 
Key West. Even then there was a considerable 
trade in coral, sea-shells and other marine goods 
from that port northward, and I there made the ac- 
quaintance of two brothers named Bannost, who 
owned a sloop, and were cruising about to pick up 
such curiosities for shipment. 

“They offered me a dollar a day and rations to em- 
bark with them on a fortnight’s trip to the ‘Markeys’ 
—a place I had never heard of till then; and as I 
knew of a fruit steamer, on which I expected to get 
passage to New York, that was likely to put into 
Key West, bound North, in the course of three or 
four weeks, I accepted the offer. 

“We beat out of the port at sunrise the following 
morning, with a pretty stiff nor’westerly wind blow- 
ing, which afterward shifted northerly a little, and 
by four o’clock that afternoon dropped anchor among 
the Markeys. 

“These islets are nothing more than a lot of reefs 
and sand spits. Not one of them is large enough to 
be spoken of as an island, but around them lie some 
of the choicest beds of coral in the world. At any 
rate, I have never seen anything so beautiful else- 
where. 

“The beds encircle the reefs, extend out into from 
ten to forty feet of water, with channels of deeper 
water between them. There are here half a dozen 
different kinds of coral, generally apart and separate 
one from another, at different depths of water. The 
most abundant is the ‘branch coral,’ wide beds of 
which are found on the shallow flats, fifty, seventy- 
five and a hundred acres in extent, a true submarine 
grove, through the branches of which play great 
schools of parrot-fish, angel-fish, ‘yellow-tails’ and 
‘grunts.’ 

“These groves of branch coral are of a rich olive- 
brown tint, and amidst them you are sure to see the 
waving ‘whips’ of numerous crawfish, and discover | 
nests of spiny ‘sea eggs.’ 

“Then there is the ‘brain coral,’ more massive, and 
generally found in smaller beds. Also the ‘pepper’ 
coral, and a variety which, when dead, is so light | 
that it floats on the surface of the water, although 
it seems to be composed of the same substance as 
the other kinds. 

“We speak of coral as dead when the living crea- 
ture—a mere little jelly-like dot—which produces it 
has perished, leaving a tiny hole, like a pore in the 
coral stone, where it lived. 

“But the most valuable of all varieties, and hence 
the most eagerly sought for, is the red coral, or rose 
coral, the coralium rubrum ; and naturally, as with 
all other precious things, this is the scarcest and the 
most difficult to obtain. The depth at which it is 
found at the Markeys varies from twenty to thirty- 
five feet, and it is rare to find a specimen there much 
larger than this one of yours—about the size of a 
man’s two hands placed together. 

“Ah, it’s a pretty sight to look down through the 
clear water, and see a fine head of coralium rubrum 
directly beneath your boat! When the sun is well 
up in the sky, you can see the bottom quite plainly in 
thirty feet of water over the side of the boat. 

“The Bannost boys, whom I went out with, had 
their collecting-boat made with a large pane of glass 
set in the bottom, so that one man could lie down 
and place his eye to it. A clearer view of the coral 
beds was thus obtained, particularly when there was 
breeze enough to roughen the surface. 

“Early the next morning we three set off from the 
sloop, in this glass-bottomed boat, to examine the 
coral flats. Hitherto, like so many other sailors, I 
had been but an indifferent swimmer, but I now 








must not only swim well, but must be able to dive 
like a pearl-lunter. 

“Submarine divers’ suits had not then been made 
use of in this business, if indeed they are at present. 
The entire outfit for getting up the coral consisted of 
iron bars, boat-hooks and tongs with lines attached, 
for hauling up the heavier specimens. There was also 
a kind of heavy grapnel, called a ‘coral hook,’ for 
dragging on the bottom and tearing up the coral, but 
this was not found to work well. 

“Both the Bannost brothers and a Cuban, named 
Martini, who had accompanied them on this voyage, 
were good divers, and they at once initiated me in 
the art. I made my first attempt in about fifteen 
feet of water, with a line looped under my arms, and 
after a few hours’ practice, found that I could go 
down nearly as well as the others did. 

‘But in deeper water I experienced much difficulty, 
and, in fact, I never have learned to dive well in 
thirty or thirty-five feet of water, unless with a 
weight to help me down, and a line to give me confi- 
dence. 

“On the second day we were there, I dropped down 
in thirty feet and had no trouble, though the pressure 
affected my head a little. But an adventure which 
befell me a few days later, spoiled my courage, and 
nearly cost me my life. 

“I had gone down in about thirty feet of water 
over a bed of branch 
coral, with an iron 
bar in my hand, in- 
tending to break and 
pry out a few branch- 
es, then rise for breath 
and afterward to go 
down and fetch them 
up, one at a time, or 
if they were too 
heavy, haul them up 
with a grapnel line. 

“Attached to a ring 
in the end of our bars 
and boat-hooks were 
small lines hitched to 
rings in the boat 
above, so that we 
could cast off these 
tools at will, and yet 
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recover them with : they get the name of 
ease. = stingaree from three 
“The coral grove stings, or bony spines, | 
on which I landed placed one above the 


was a veritable thick- 
et of candelabra-like 
branches. Having the 
iron bar in my hand, 
I came down upon it 
with such force that 
one of my feet was 


STRUCK BY A STINGAREE. 


thrust down into a crevice among the branches, and | 


stuck fast. I thought that I could pull it out and, 
bracing myself with the other foot, attempted to do 
so. To my horror, I found that I was hard and 


fast. My leg had gone down below my knee, into | 


the crevice among the stiff coral, and, do my best, I 


| could not free it. 


“Of course, one has but a few seconds in which | 
to work while holding one’s breath under water. It 
was a rough, ugly place, too, and I could not place | 
my leg at the same angle it had descended into the | 
chink. 

“After a wrench or two, I seized the crowbar with | 
both hands and began to prod and pry at the masses | 
of coral. But it was ‘green’ coral and tough. I | 
broke away several pieces, then tried to wrench out 
my leg again; but my foot, in its laced boot, stuck 
fast. Three or four times I exerted all my strength, 
desperately, then snatched the bar again. 

‘But by this time I was nearly suffocating for want 
of air. My excitement and fear added to my need 
of breath, I suppose. Still I struck wildly at the 
coral, with the bar, and several times hit my own 
leg. It is an awful sensation, to be thus caught and 
held down, under water! Still I tried to keep my 
breath in, and once more wrenched at my foot to get 
it clear. 

“Then my breath went, in spite of myself. I 
looked up and saw the boat over me and Charles 
Bannost’s face, gazing down. I tried to cry out to 
him, but choked, struggled and immediately lost all 
sense of what was occurring. 

“Bannost had sat looking down at me. He could 
see me, though not very distinctly; and he thought, 


| tremendous flop. 
| the whole water seemed to boil under me, and | 





all the time that I was prying and twisting at my leg, 


| but did not mistrust that anything was wrong with 
me till, suddenly, a whole string of bubbles rose to 
| the surface of the water. He knew that these 
| bubbles must have been made by air from my lungs, 
| and at once concluded that I was in danger. 
| “He instantly dived, and alighting on the coral 
| within a few feet of where I lay, still struggling, he 
| was not long discovering what the trouble was. But 
| it was a task that still required some time, to break 
| away the coral sufficiently to extricate me from my 
| subaqueous hobble. 
| «By this time I was too full of water to rise to the 
| surface without help; and he was compelled to come 
up for breath, and then dive again, with a line, be- 
fore he could haul me up. 
“By that time I was about as near drowned as a 
person can well be and be revived, but Charles got 
| me into the boat and then rolled me on a thwart, 
| worked my arms to start my breath, and slapped and 
| chafed me, till I came round. He declared that it 
| was fully ten minutes before I was breathing regu- 
| larly again. I afterward found that my leg and foot 
| had been quite badly bruised by the coral and the 
bar. 
| The day before we left the Markeys, to go back to 
| Key West, I had still another adventure, which was 
far from pleasant and which left even worse scars 
than the first. 
coral-beds quite frequent- 
ly, and occasionally the 
shadow of one would pass 


bottom. 
molested us and we re- 
turned the compliment by 
< letting them severely 
: alone. 

“But there was a ten 
times worse fish there and 


great, flat, 
creature, 


disgusting 
from two to 


six or seven in length. 


side fins and a tail like a 
braided whip-lash, and 


junction of this whip-lash 
tail with the body. 


or six inches long, with 
jagged edges like a saw. 

“The stingaree 
not go swimming boldly 
about like the shark, but 
creeps along on the bot- 
tom, and when it comes 
to some little hollow, or 
depression, where there is 
sand, or bits of shell and 
coral, it will begin to 
burrow, something as a 
hen does in a dust-heap. 
Then when it has half- 
buried itself it will lie and 
sun itself for hours. 

“Getting entangled in 
the coral had given me 
such a fright, that I 
would never dive after 
that without a line around 
me attached to the boat, 
if the water was more 
than fifteen feet deep. On 
the day I speak of, I was 
down with a line, in 
about twenty-six feet, 
thumping away ata table 
of brain coral; there was 
a grand dome of it that I 
knew would be worth five 
dollars, if I could proper- 
ly detach it. 


going up for air, I caught 
sight of a pretty bunch 
of rose coral, a little way 
off from the big brain 


table, where the bottom | except from necessity. 


shelved down into deeper water; and before rising I 
took a few steps that way to make sure I was right 
about it. 

“At the third step, I trod on something that 
seemed first to quiver, and then give a flutter and a 
I jumped—to rise; and with that, 


whum ! whum ! rose, directly under my feet, two big 
stingarees that had been half-concealed in the sand 
and among the shells. 


“It seemed to me that they struck every inch of | 
my body, from my legs up, as they rose past me. | 


They did rake me most unmercifully, one on each 
side. Their stings felt like hot irons. I had onan 
old pair of oil-skin drawers and they tore those to 
strings. 

“I had a good grip on my line and wasn’t five 
seconds rising to the gunwale of the boat; and as I 
rose I kicked and struck at the creatures as hard as 
I could, you may be sure. 

“Dick Bannost and the Cuban, Martini, were in 
the boat. They saw the fracas and pulled me in as 
soon as I reached the surface. I was strangling and 
snapping for breath, and for some minutes was quite 
unable to utter a word. I felt numb from head to 
foot. 

“They took me aboard the sloop, and, on removing 
my clothing, counted up more than forty cuts and 


scratches, of all, lengths and depths, from little | 


abrasures of the skin to wounds six inches long 
which had to be sewed up. My legs and arms had 
fared the worst; but I had two or three scratches on 
my face. 

“The next day I was so sore and stiff all over that 
I could barely stir. Even after we got back to Key 


that I was working off coral. Soon he began to| West, I could walk only with great pain for several 


We saw sharks roving about the | 


us, while down on the sea. | 
Yet they never | 


quite plenty, too, which | 
they called a stingaree—a | 


three feet in breadth, and | 


They have two powerful | 


other, just forward of the | 
“Their stings are five | 


does | 


days. I believe those stingarees had come near 
paralyzing me. 

“We brought back a good fare of corals, and the 
steamer that brought me North the following week, 
took also to New York a considerable consignment 
of these articles, together with sea-fans, sharks’ 
jaws, gulls’ eggs, hawks’-bill turtles and sea eggs. 
The most of it went, I was told, to some college 
museum; but a good deal of this sort of thing is sold 
every season at the seaside resorts.” 

Amos CoMEs. 
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‘A RURAL HOME. 


Ah! Brother, never dream you need 
Palace or burnished dome; 

Here is a lesson all may read, 
And not have far to roam— 

Seek peace, where love has sown the seed 
In some sweet rural home. 


-William Lyle. 


tor 


For the Companion. 


CHINESE HOMES. 


In one respect, at least, China sets an example 
which all the world would do well to follow. In this 
Empire every one marries, and no one “boards.” 
Hence, generally speaking, there are as many wedded 
| couples as there are men and women above the mar- 
| riageable age, and as many centres of home life as 
there are couples married. 

The one modification to this rule exists in the fact 
that a newly married pair finds its home in the fam- 
ily of the husband’s parents until the bride is herself 
a mother. With the marriage ceremony, the bride 
loses absolutely and finally all connection with her 
own home, and becomes an integral part of the family 
| of her husband. Init she is only a servant, performing 
the most menial duties, and condemned to a life of 
hardship and drudgery until she isa mother. Then, 
at last, she is entitled to a certain amount of respect 
and recognition, as something higher than a beast of 
burden. " 

In motherhood alone does the Chinese woman find 
| protection and honor. Yet even here Chinese cus- 
toms and laws are peculiar, and even grotesque. A 
mother can claim absolute obedience from her chil- 
dren, even when they are gray-headed and themselves 
fathers of families, but she is still only a servant 
and a drudge to her husband. 

In the event of her death, her sons must, by Chi- 
nese law, wear mourning, and go about with un- 
shaven heads for a hundred days; but her husband 
would render himself an object of ridicule among 
his friends if he put on mourning for her. 

In conversation with some high officials of the 
Government of China, I once referred to the recent 
death of the wife of the Prince Regent, and remarked 
that of course the Prince would go into retirement, 
and lay aside his duties for a time. 
| “Oh no,” replied the Minister, with a laugh. “The 

death of a wife counts for nothing with us. The 
Prince can get plenty more.” 
| In point of fact, he had already several others on 
| hand. In Chinaa man is legally and morally allowed 
| to marry as many wives as he is able to support. Yet 
among the middle and poorer classes a single wife is 
the rule, the exceptions to which are very rare. 
The ties of locality are very strong among the 
| Chinese, and hence new families, as they are formed, 
| settle down in life in the immediate vicinity of that 
| from which they sprung. Thus one commonly sees 
| groups, or nests, of families gathered about the pa- 
| rent stock. Whole villages may be found composed 
| almost exclusively of persons of the same name, 
| and containing four and even five generations of one 
family. 

“Smithville,” “Jonesville,” or, to translate more 
exactly, “‘The village of the Chang family,” “the town 
of the Wang family,” “The Li Family Cross-roads” 
—these and similar names of hamlets, villages and 
cities are so frequent throughout China that they 

| give a large fraction of all the names to places in the 
| Empire. 

Home ties, or, as I have called them, ties of local- 
| ity, are very strong among the Chinese, who never 
| travel for pleasure, and never leave home except 
| when obliged to do so, either in pursuit of wealth, 
| or when sent away as officers or cmbassadors by 





“Just as I was about | their Emperor. 


The class of “‘globe-trotters,” as they are called,— 
persons of wealth who travel around the globe sight- 
seeing,—form a never-solved puzzle to the mind of 
the Chinese. A Chinaman never leaves his home 
While absent, whether in 
| foreign lands, or in some other part of his own coun- 

try, he always looks upon himself as an exile, is 
| always more or less homesick, and, no matter how 
| dirty and squalid his native village may be, he looks 
| forward to his return to the wretched place as the 
chief joy of his life. 

The Chinaman is not, and, without an entire change 
| of his nature, cannot become a colonist. He is an 
| acute and careful merchant, a patient, faithful and 
| diligent laborer, but, above everything else, his 
home ties are strong. While he wanders all over the 
earth and 2ubmits to all sorts of privations, abuses 
and hardships, he is only a wanderer whose deepest 
desire is for home, a quiet old age with his family, 
and, above everything else, burial in the tombs of his 
fathers. 

This intense love of home, developed, strengthened, 
and crystallized as it has been through a thousand 
generations, is made a sacred necessity in the hearts 
and lives of all Chinese by what is to them a religion, 
or as we should call it, a superstition,—the often 
described “worship of ancestors.” 

While we may criticise and condemn this worship, 
I must confess that I have never seen a Chinese 
coffin being carried, either by sea or by land, on its 
| long journey back to the native village of its occu- 
| pant without being reminded of that beautiful bit of 
| history found in the early part of the Old Testament, 
in which it is written that Abraham bought a field 
and a cave for a burial-place for Sarah, his wife, in 
Hebron. 

Abraham himself was buried there, and so were 
Isaac and Rebecca; and after the death of Jacob, 
Joseph and his brethren carried the body of their 
father from Egypt back to Canaan, to be laid beside 
that of Leah. 
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Then Joseph exacted a promise from his children | after all, the crowning beauty and honor to any 
that his bones, too, should be laid in the same tomb, | home, then parents may justl} be held responsi- 
and this promise, the fulfilment of which began | ble for the way in which they train their children, 
almost four hundred years after his death, was | for the sort of men and women sent by them into 
completed by a new generation only after forty the world. I fully believe that if the power held 
years of wandering in the wilderness. and exercised by parents in China were always, 


Surely one can hardly fail to respect in the | as it is many times, wisely used, supplemented by 
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fortress, and repaired to Spain. There, in Madrid, 


he lived in perfect safety. The French Govern- 


ment did not demand that he should be given up. 
It sometimes happens that, out of friendship, a 
nation will give up to another a political refugee. 
But this rarely happens. Switzerland is to-day a 
secure place of refuge for Russian conspirators 
and offenders against the Czar’s crown; and Eng- 
land has for many years been the asylum of 
Italians, Russians, Poles, and Frenchmen who 
have been guilty, at home, of political offences. 


Notable instances of this were Mazzini, who | 


plotted to overthrow the Austrian Government at 
Venice, and was received with open arms by many 
eminent Englishmen; and Victor Hugo, who 
lived in serene exile for many years on the Island 
of Guernsey. 

Ill-treatment of political prisoners is usually 
bad policy as well as contrary to modern usage ; 
or, as the London paper already quoted says, 
“Petty and degrading conditions of punishment 
will only help those to whom they are subjected 
to be elevated to the position of martyrs.” 


+or 
For the Companion. 


FROM THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


A pine-grown mountain etched on azure sky; 

A maple torch aflame where shadows lie; 

An undulating stretch of stubble wheat, 

Which giant cloud-shapes cross with hurrying feet; 


A gleaming rivulet; a flash of wings; 

A troop of asters garmented like kings; 

A smoke-wreathed wall, Clematis’ funeral pile, 
While all around, drawn up in rank and file, 


With tossing golden plumes, mg ng | stand 
A royal guard, none princelier in the land! 
This is the picture from the king’s highway, 
Spread for my eyes, this fair October day. 
EMMA C, DowpD. 


+r — 


THE NATIONAL ISSUE. 


The canvass for the presidency, which will come 


with the earliest members of the human family, | refined by the influences of the Christian faith, | to an end in less than three weeks, has been a re- 


and which they have carried into practice during | Chinese homes would become the model homes of | Markable one in this respect: that more than any | 


many thousands of years. 

The Chinese Government has curiously taken 
advantage of this peculiarity in the habits of its | 
subjects, and requires, as the most important con- 
dition in the naturalization laws, that each appli- | 
cant shall own a burial-place within the limits of | 
the Empire. 

One of the most pleasing features of Chinese | 
home-life is the deference and respect shown by | 
the younger members of the household to their 
elders. Such terms as ‘the governor,” ‘the old 
man,” ‘the old woman” are unknown to the lan- 
guage, at least as applied to parents. The highest 
virtue and the most peremptory duty of every 
Chinese is that of ‘filial piety.” 

All other duties, whether to the State, to private 
interests, to other individuals, or even to a man’s 
own flesh and blood—his wife and children—must 
yield to this, Thus a man is, by public opinion 
and by law, forced to nourish and care for his 
aged parents—and grandparents if they be living 
—even though in consequence his wife and chil- 
dren go naked and hungry. A man never grows 
beyond the duty of obedience to his parents. No 
matter what his age, he can assume no responsi- 
bilities, no obligations which interfere with his 
duty to them, or which they cannot set aside. 

‘“‘Honor thy father and thy mother” is a com- 
mand so inwrought into the very fibre of the 
Chinese nature, so sustained by public opinion 
and so carefully reinforced by law, that he who 
neglects it even in a small degree, if he escapes 
punishment as a criminal, is certain to be driven 
from society as a heathen and a reprobate. ‘This 
honor is sometimes shown in what would seem to 
us as questionable forms, but always in accordance 
with Chinese notions of propriety. 

Thus it is no uncommon thing in Peking to see 
acompany of men, headed by a band of music, 
and carrying one, or perhaps two, coffins, parad- 
ing the streets. The absence of white—Chinese 
mourning—assures you that this is not a funeral, 
and inquiry will inform you that Mr. Chang has 
purchased these two fine coffins as presents to his 
parents, to whom they are being carried. 

By us such a present would be regarded much 
as you would regard the action of a friend on 
whom you were calling if he pulled out his watch, 
as a hint that you had better move on; but by the 
Chinese parents they are accepted as a high mark 
of respect and affection, are kept carefully in the 
house, and shown with great pride to their friends. 

As has been said, Chinese law recognizes and 
enforces the duty of filial piety, and any failure 
‘in it is punishable as a crime. On the other hand, 
the government holds parents closely responsible 
for the conduct of their children, particularly in 
the case of crimes against the State. A most 
shocking illustration of-this occurred in Peking 
in 1873. A Chinese was accused and convicted of 
having broken open the grave of a relative of the 
imperial family, in order to rob the coffin of cer- 
tain gold, silver and jade ornaments, which had 
been buried in it. The entire family of the crimi- 
nal, consisting of four generations, from a man 
more than ninety years of age to a female infant 
only a month old, was exterminated ! 

Thus eleven persons suffered death for the of- 
fence of one. And there was no evidence to show 
that any of them were parties to, or even were 
aware of, his crime. 

This was a fearful case of what might be termed 
justice gone mad. Yet no one can deny that if 
there be wisdom in enforcing, within proper lim- 
its, the duty of obedience to parents, which is, 


the world. CuEsTER HOLCOMBE. 


or 
For the Companion. 


IMMORTALITY. 


Battles nor songs can from Oblivion save, 
But Fame upon a white deed loves to build; 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave, 
Not one drop has been spilled. 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


~@> 
POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Under the recent British Crimes Act, many 
Irishmen—notably a number of Irish members of 
Parliament — have been sentenced for political 
offences, and committed to prison. Their treat- 
ment while in prison has been the subject of ex- 
cited discussion in England. 

They have complained not only of unhealthy 
cells and bad food, but also of being forced to 
wear the clothing prescribed for ordinary crimi- 
nals, and to mingle with those criminals in hours 
of recreation. 

Not long ago a prominent Nationalist, named 
John Mandeville, who had been imprisoned, died 
a short time after his release, and the coroner’s 
jury declared that he had died from the effects of 
ill-treatment by the prison authorities. 

Mr. Gladstone and his adherents declare that 
such treatment of men who have been found 
guilty, not of social crimes, but of inferior and 
purely political offences, is not in accordance with 
the practice of civilized nations. The Liberal 
leader, on a recent occasion, went yet farther than 
this, and asserted that not even the barbarous 
and cruel King ‘‘Bomba” of Naples placed political 
criminals—at least, those convicted of a less of- 
fence than high treason—on a footing in prison 
with murderers and thieves. 

It is quite true that civilized nations in modern 
times have been in the habit of making a clear 
distinction between political and other captives ; 
and even a London paper, friendly to the present 
Tory Cabinet, declares that, in the treatment of 
the imprisoned Irishmen, ‘‘England stands on a 


level, not with the advanced nations of the world, | 


but with the most backward States.” 

After the Civil War in this country, the Confed- 
erate statesmen who were captured — notably 
Jefferson Davis—were held in mild confinement, 
lodged and fed well, and kept entirely separate 
from the ordinary criminals. 

It is a fact, moreover, that, in their intercourse 
with each other, modern nations deal with the 
cases of political prisoners as if they stood on a 
different footing from felons. The extradition 


treaties provide for the return of fugitive forgers, | 


thieves, and murderers, from the land whither 
they have escaped, to that in which they com- 
mitted their crimes. 

But this is rarely, perhaps never, done by trea- 
ties, as to political refugees. Most countries give 
to the political offenders of other countries what 
is called “the right of asylum.” If they once 
escape, they may live without fear of danger, in 
a land of their adoption. 

The instance of the late Marshal Bazaine, who 
has just died, after a troublous career, at Madrid, 
isin point. ‘Tried and convicted of high treason, 
he was at first sentenced to death. His sentence 
was then commuted to imprisonment for twenty 
years in the fortress of Sainte Marguerite, famous 
as the prison of the Man in the Iron Mask. 


In a short time, by the aid of a heroic wife, the | 


Marshal succeeded in making his escape from the 


national canvass since 1864 it is a campaign upon 
a single issue, and that less than in either of the 

| last five elections will it be influenced by the per- 
sonal qualities of the candidates. 

We have not space to prove these assertions, 
but that is not necessary for any one who can 
recall the features of recent campaigns. What is 
important is that a question of principle, of gov- 
ernment, of national policy, is now to be decided ; 
and it is a matter of congratulation, rather than 
the reverse, that neither Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. 
Harrison is a man who, by attracting a great band 
of personal adherents, renders the question of 
principle obscure. 

The tariff is the issue. It is the one subject 
discussed by Republican and Democratic news- 
papers and speakers, and while, as we do not for- 
get, there are other parties, the indications now 
are that neither of them will have a perceptible 
influence upon the coming result. The future is 
theirs; the present belongs to the two old historic 
parties. 

Now how is the tariff an issue? We are living 
under a protective tariff. That is, other countries 
being able to produce or manufacture certain arti- 
cles more cheaply than they can be produced in 
the United States, a duty is laid upon the importa- 
tion of such goods. Thus, to borrow the language 
of those who sustain this system, the home man- 


ufacture is “protected” from injurious foreign | 


competition. 

Those who advocate the free-trade system are 
opposed to this principle altogether. They are in 
favor of “buying in the cheapest market,” and 
they denounce ‘‘protection” as taxing some people 
for the benefit of others. xs 

As we explained a few months ago, neither 
party inscribes ‘‘free trade’’ upon its banner. No 
doubt there are a great many free-traders in the 
Democratic party, and there is no more doubt 
that there is a certain smaller number in the Re- 
publican party. But the Republicans openly es- 
pouse the cause of protection, and are ready not 
only to maintain it, but to extend it to articles not 
now protected if they think it best to do so. 

The Democrats, however, while, for the most 
part, denying that they attack the principle of 
protection, avow themselves in favor of a lower 
tariff, in order to reduce taxation, and of a reform 
in the tariff. They illustrate their creed by advo- 
cating the ‘Mills bill.” 

What, then, is the Mills bill? It proposes to 
reduce some duties, to abolish others, to leave 
some untouched. It does not abolish protection, 
on the one hand; and on the other hand, as most 
Democrats would probably say, it proposes some- 
what larger reductions of duty upon ‘‘protected”’ 
products than upon products not protected. This 
fact the Republicans contend does, while the 
Democrats contend that it does not, prove them to 
be enemies of the protective system. 


Each party declares that the policy it favors is | 
determined by its care for the interests of the | 


people who work for wages. The Republican 


insists that the chief, if not the sole, reason for | 


protection is that wages are higher in this country 
| than in any other. 
He says that, if the tariff be abolished or seri- 
ously reduced, one of two things must happen: 
either the wages must be reduced to the standard 
of Europe, or the factories must be closed and 
, vast numbers of working people must be thrown 
| out of employment. 
The Democrat replies that the changes in the 
| tariff, which are proposed. would result in such a 


reduction of the cost of living that the wage- 
earner would be benefited rather than injured. 
Some Democrats go further and maintain that 
wages are not affected at all, or at most very 
slightly, by the tariff; and they declare that the 
fear of a reduction of wages or the closing of fac- 
tories as an effect of the Mills bill, is groundless. 
Each party appeals to experience to sustain its 
view. The Republicans contend that the period 
during which protection has been established has 
been the most prosperous the country has ever 
known. The Democrats deny that this is the case 
| and hold that there was greater prosperity when 
| duties were lower than they are now. 
| If the Democrats cite the experience of Great 
Britain, which has grown amazingly in wealth 
under a system of no-protection, the protectionists 
reply, Ah, but notice the enormous vauperism of 
| England, the wretched condition of its wage- 
|earners! If Republicans point to the vast ex- 
pansion of this country under protection, their 
opponents reply that the prosperity of America 
may be in spite of, and not because of, protection. 
These are but a few of the arguments, very 
briefly expressed, but, as we think, fairly and im- 
partially stated. And the issue to be decided on 
the sixth of November is between a system of 
| protection, possibly modified from the present 
|law, but always modified by act of those who 
believe in protection, and a tariff framed with 
more reference to the revenue it will yield, than to 
| the protection which it will afford to the indus- 
tries affected. 
| 











REMEDIES FOR UGLY GIRLS. 


A New York newspaper lately contained an ac- 
count of a young girl in that city who, in attempting 
to give to her hair, which was of a dull hue, a golden 
lustre, burned the flesh of her head with a powerful 
| acid, and injured her sight for life. 

Another young woman, in New Orleans, following 
the directions of some flash Society paper, in en- 
deavoring to remove the moles upon her face, poi- 
soned the flesh, and died in great agony. 

The use of certain hair dyes, containing lead, in 
many instances has brought on affections of the 
brain. 
| A well-known American writer attributes an ob- 
| 8tinate attack of typhoid-fever, which left her an 
| invalid for years, to her use of a popular Anti-Fat 

system of diet and violent exercise. She lost sixty 
pounds of flesh in a few weeks, but the sudden weak- 
ening of the tissues rendered her susceptible to the 
poisen of typhoid, and unable to resist it. 

How many of the girl readers of the Companion 
have pored eagerly over the ‘‘remedies,” prescribed 
by unscrupulous writers, for ugly young women, and 
have been tempted to try the lotions, the severe pro- 
tracted fastings, the bandages, medicines, or screws 
which are to remove their defects of large bones, 
leanness, fatness, pimples, moles, crooked eyes, or 

| wide mouths? 

| In no case is it necessary, according to the adver- 
| tisements, to seek the advice of a physician; yet 
most of the remedies suggested are of the most dan- 
gerous kind in unskilful hands, and likely to increase 
deformity, and to produce ill health. 

But putting aside the question of the utility of 
remedies to remove natural personal defects, an ugly 
girl should know that the surest way to keep her 
homely features or awkward figure in the remem- 
brance of others is for her constantly to remember 
them herself. Self-consciousness is disagreeable in 
a beautiful woman; in an ugly one it is intolerable. 

Are these girls with dull eyes and large noses, then, 
to give up all hope of pleasing their companions? 

By no means. 

A woman who, for many years, led the highest 
social life of Pennsylvania, had neither fortune nor 
a remarkable intellect. She was stout, red-haired, 
| small-featured and freckled; but her voice was sweet 

and low, her heart big enough to take in all the 
| world; her sympathies wide, her tact infinite. She 
was simple, genuine, and as unselfish as an innocent 
child. 

The ugly girl who cultivates such charms as these 
needs no iron braces to compress her large joints, 
nor diet of acid fruits to remove her plump cheeks, 
to make her lovely and beloved. 


—— —- ~~ 
KINDNESS SAVED HIM. 
At a dinner-party, several years ago, in Washing- 
ton, a story was told of the effects of a single act of 
| kindness, which may interest the boy readers of the 
| Companion. About forty years ago a young man 
| named Nye was appointed Judge of Common Pleas 
in one of the rural districts of New York. One day, 
while inspecting the county jail, he found in a cell, 
awaiting trial, a boy of twelve, whose honest face 
attracted him. 
| What is the charge against you?” he asked. 

“Stealing,” was the boy’s reply. 

“You are not guilty, are you?” 

“Yes, lam,” he answered, to the judge’s amaze- 
ment. With sobs and tears the child told his story. 
The winter had been cold, his old mother was starv- 
ing, and he had taken meal from a mill in the neigh- 
borhood for her food. 

Judge Nye inquired into the facts of the case, and 
| found that the boy had reported them truly. He 
sent for the district attorney. 

“This boy has been taught a lesson which he will 
never forget,” he said. “If he goes to prison he will 
| come out a confirmed criminal. Suppose you enter a 
nolle prosequi. Let us teach him the lesson of 
mercy.” 

But the attorney refused to do so, and declared 
that he would do all he could to convict the boy. 
“Appoint him counsel, your Honor,” he said, ‘and 
| let him save him if he can.” 

“JT will be his counsel!”? exclaimed the judge, 
angrily. 

At the trial, therefore, when the prosecuting attor- 
ney had set forth the boy’s offence, and proved it by 
| witnesses, the judge rose and stated the facts to the 

jury. ‘Look at this child,” he said. “There is not 
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one among you who will blast his life and refuse to 
give him another chance in the world.” 

The jury, without leaving the box, acquitted the 
boy. Judge Nye procured an appointment for him 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. He became a 
skilled and gallant seaman, who won honor as 
an officer under Farragut. When James Nye was 
Senator from Nevada in Washington, he met this 
man whom he had saved from ruin at the dinner- 
table of the President. 

No hand but God’s can stay the raging torrent 
when it is on its final work of destruction. But near 
its spring, when it was a tiny stream, a kindly hand 
could have turned its course into a peaceful valley 
where it should have brought only blessing and 
happiness. 

Is there no little child near us, going to ruin, whom 
we can fit to be the messenger of God’s goodness? 


a 
“SCRATCHING” HIMSELF. 


There are now, as there have always been since 
the time when the Athenians voted to banish citi- 
zens by writing their names on shells, voters who 
are “independent” for no better reason than that 
which one Athenian gave for ostracising Aristides— 
that he was tired of hearing the man called “the 
Just.” 

There was once such a man in California, who car- 
ried his independence so far that he made a cundi- | 
date “scratch” off his own name. The historian of 
that State, Mr. Bancroft, tells the story : 

W. T. Barbour, once a judge, was a candidate for | 
the legislature. On election day he was at the polls 
watching his interests, when an unlettered, mud- 
bespattered voter approached him, with a ticket in 
his hand. 

“I say, stranger, will ye read this for me?” asked | 
the man. 

“With pleasure,” answered the judge, with a bland 
smile, and began to read, ‘“‘For President, Stephen 
A. Douglas; for Vice-President, Herschel V. John- | 
son.” | 

“All right; go on,” said the illiterate voter, and | 
the judge read the names of the electors. 

“Allright; go on.” \ 

“For Senator, C. E. De Long.” 

“All right; go on.” 

“For Assembly, W. T. Barbour.” 

“Hold on there! Scratch him off.” 

Barbour looked at the man, to see if he, the candi- 
date, was being made the victim of a joke, but the | 
voter’s face showed not a sign of a joking tendency. | 

“Why, friend,” asked the judge, “‘what have you 
against him?” 

“TI don’t like him.” | 

“Do you know him?” | 

“No, but I’ve heard of him, and that’s enough. | 
Scratch him off; I don’t think he ought to be elected 
to that place.” 

‘‘Whose name will you have in Barbour’s place?” | 
asked the judge, touching his tongue with the point 
of his pencil, and then drawing it slowly over his | 
own name. 

“Let me see. You may put Magruder’s name,” 
said the man. | 

“‘Well, Barbour is as good a man as Magruder, but | 
have your own way; you are entitled to vote for | 
whom you please. But, my friend, I know Barbour, | 
and somebody has been slandering him to you.” 

The judge wrote down the name of Magruder, and 
read on down the ticket. Not another name did the 
man ask him to erase. The independent voter cast 
the ‘“‘scratched”’ ballot, and Barbour was beaten. 


as 
GENERAL BURGOYNE AT HOME. 


General Burgoyne was the best laughed-at officer 
of modern times. When he began his American | 
campaign in June, 1777, he published a proclamation 
so pompous and absurd that it made all America 
laugh, and called forth many burlesque replies and 
caricatures. ; 

In November of the same year, after his surrender, 
when he returned to England, he was assailed with 
merciless ridicule by the London press. The follow- 
ing lines were suggested to a sarcastic poet by the 
fast-day appointed by the king on receipt of the bad | 
news from America: 

OUR GENERALS IN AMERICA. 
First General Gage commenced the war in vain; 
Next General Howe continued the campaign; | 
General Burgoyne then took the field, and last, 
Our hope forlorn depends on General Fast. 

One of the newspapers, the Morning Post, pub- 
lished the following on the same theme: } 
OUR COMMANDERS. 

Gage nothing did and went to pot; 

Howe lost one town, another got; 

Guy nothing lost and nothing won; 
Dunmore was homeward forced to run; 
Clinton was beat and got a garter; 

And bouncing Burgoyne catched a Tartar. 
Thus all we gain for millions spent 

Is to be laughed at, and repent. 

The defeated general, from his place in Parliament, 
defended himself vigorously against his enemies, 
and proved to the administration, that tried to make 
him its scapegoat, that he was at any rate no mean 
antagonist with his tongue. 


—_—___+or— 
HOW TO TREAT BOOKS. 


A good text for those who are users of books, but | 
not book-lovers, is a saying of Milton: “As good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book; who kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he 
who destroys a good book kills reason itself.” 

The same extravagant but telling logic might be 
used in reference to the rough treatment of books, 
especially those which are borrowed, either from 
individuals or from the public. It is unnecessary to | 
say that the scrupulously honest person will exercise 
even more care in using the property of others than 
that belonging to himself, but the thoughtless need 
to be pinned down to some such rules as the follow- 
ing: 

Never make a pencil-mark on a book which is not 
your own. 

Never turn down a leaf. 

Never touch a book except with fingers scrupu.- | 
lously clean. 

Never use it while eating a luncheon; butter and 
crumbs will not agree with its constitution. 
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| this country needs—is—is—is fewer men and more 











Never throw it down when you have done using 
it; many a book has had its back broken by such a 
shock. 

In short, regard the most shabby specimen of the 
bookmaker’s art, when it belongs to another, with 
the same consideration which you would accord to a | 
choicely bound volume of your own. 





Premium List. | 


The Annual Premium List will be sent to our 
regular subscribers next week. | 
It is more attractive, and will contain greater | 
inducements for obtaining new subscribers, than | 
any previous list. 





Mr. Cladstone’s Article 


will appear in the following number, that for 
November 1. 





“LIMITED.” 


A subscriber asks for an explanation of the word 
“limited,” which frequently follows the name of a| 
corporation, as “The Sunrise Blacking Company, | 
Limited,” or “Smith & Jones, Limited.” In the last | 
case, as in the first, the concern is a corporation, 
with shareholders, not one of whom, possibly, is a | 
Smith or a Jones. 





The old principle of corporations created by legis- | 
lative act was that the entire property of every stock- 
holder was liable for the whole debts of the company, 
as the whole property of — member of a general | 
partnership is still liable for the debts of the firm. 

But this system made every shareholder r i 
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Loaded for 100 instantaneous views. ANY- 
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—— week you will receive a copy of our new illus- 
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PREMIUM LIST. 


The List contains greater attractions than ever before. 

Its pages are crowded with articles which are useful 
and especially appropriate for Christmas Gifts. 
| Examine the List yourself. Let your friends 
;examine the List—as many of them as can. 
| Make out as large a CHRISTMAS ORDER as you 
| can. By so doing we will send all the goods in one 
| bundle by express—thus saving you and your friends 
| the heavy mail charges. Do not delay. By so doing we 
ean fill your order promptly, besides, it will save you 
money. 
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ble for bad management of which he might not be 
guilty, and deterred wealthy men from becoming in- 
terested in the shares of corporations. To remove 
this objection, the principle of limited liability was 
introduced, and in order to notify the public that 
only the separate property of the corporation was 
liable for the debts of the corporation, the English 
law requires that the word “limited” shall be used 
in every case by the company. 

Most American corporations are constituted on the 
principle of limited liability, but few, if any, of the 
States enjoin companies to append the word limited 
to their corporate titles. The matter is so well un- 
derstood in this country, indeed, that it is not necés- 
sary. 

The most noteworthy exception to the general 
rule is the case of the national banks, and even in | 
this instance liability is limited to an amount equal 
to the ~ value of the shares. That is, if a na- 
tional bank fails, each stockholder may not only 
lose what he has invested, but one hundred dollars 
more for each share of stocks he holds, if so much is 
necessary to pay the debts of the bank. | 

Until within a few years all the Scottish banks | 
were organized with unlimited liability, and when, 
eight or ten years ago, a Glasgow bank failed, disas- 
trously, there were cases of men who only owned a 
share or two, valued before the failure at not much 
more than a hundred dollars each, who were assessed 
thousands of pounds sterling, to meet the debts of 
the bank. Since that time the Scottish banks have 
been allowed to reorganize on a basis of limited 
liability. 


~— ——+~@r— 
BOTH READY. 


In Mrs. Livermore’s “‘Story of the War” there is a | 
touching story which pathetically illustrates the fact 
that not unfrequently the crown of sorrow rests not 
upon the one who departs but on the one who stays. 
In a hospital in St. Louis, Mrs. Livermore discovered 
a young Union captain, who had endured two ampu- 
tations of the arm. As the wound refused to heal, 
a third amputation was ordered, which the surgeon 
feared might prove fatal. 


The patient, on learning the surgeon’s fear, tele- 
graphed to her who was to be his wife to come to 
him. She came, and by her desire they were married 
before the operation was performed. 

The arm was removed at the shoulder, and for a 
day or two the man seemed likely to recover; then 
he sank rapidly. Mrs. Livermore entered the ward 
two hours before his death, and found the three- 
days’ bride ministering to her husband. Her tear- | 
less cheeks and her face shining with unnatural 
brightness showed that she had been lifted above the | 
— of her surroundings. 

Mrs. Livermore and her companion were about to 
pass by the dying man and his wife, when a look 
from the husband invited them to his bedside. 

“You are ready to go?” asked the lady. 

The dying man looked at his young wife, who, un- | 
derstanding him, answered: ‘Yes, we are both ready 
—he to go, and I to stay. When he enlisted, I gave 
him to God and the country. I expected this, and 
am prepared for it.” 

The next morning she departed, takin 
the body of the beloved who had gone. 
tion of her spirit upbore her. 


with her | 
The exalta- 





+r 
TRUE TO HIS RECORD. 


The closest election of governor ever held in 
Massachusetts, and as close an election as ever took 
place anywhere, was in 1839, when Marcus Morton 
received one vote more than his competitor, Edward 
Everett. During Governor Morton’s term, a branch 
railroad from Taunton to New Bedford was com- 
pleted, and New Bedford celebrated the event by a 
grand jubilee. 

The exercises were to begin at twelve o’clock, and 
the Governor, a Taunton man, was of course invited. 

Twelve o’clock came, but no Governor. The whole 
proceedings were delayed, and the crowd wondered 
and fretted. Finally, just as the clock struck one, 
the missing official appeared, and Mr. Clifford, who 
was then the State attorney, and afterwards governor 
himself, immediately arose, and proposed the follow- 
ing sentiment : 

“Governor Morton, who always gets in by one !” 


—_—_—+or 
WHAT WE NEED. 


It is contended by many successful public speakers 
that it is not only necessary for an orator to feel the 
emotion he portrays, but also to keep his mind on 
the best method of expressing it. Such vigilance 
might have been of service in the following case: 

‘“‘What we need,” cried a spread-eagle speaker, as 
he placed one hand melodramatically between his 
coat-tails and pointed toward the constellation of 
Perseus with the other—what this country needs,” 
he continued, vaguely, as in the admiration of his 
attitude he lost the thread of his thought—‘what 


of them.” 

And then he sat down, amid a tumult that sounded 
more like laughter than it did like applause, and pon- 
dered over his last remark till his head ached. 





— 
“Ir’s nice to have a boy in the class,” said a high- 
school girl; ‘“‘then we are sure of never being at the 
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OCTOBER. 

Th. 18. The “Wasp” captured the “Frolic,” 1812. 

Fr. 19. Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. 

Sa. 20. Treaty (Fisheries, etc. with Great Britain, 1818. 
Su. 21. Battle of Ball's Bluff, 1861. 

Mo. 22. First Committee of Correspondence appointed, 1772. 
Tu. 23. ‘Settlers’”’ Constitutional Convention of Kansas 
We. 24. Daniel Webster died, 1852. [met, 1855. 














For the Companion. 
OCTOBER. 
No cloud on the corn and the clover; 
No sound but the song of the bee, 
The rage of the dog-star is over, 
And the line-storm is dead on the sea. 
Where the shafts of the sun-god were burning 
The colors of even-fall gleam 
On the cohorts of autumn returning 
In triumph, as still as a dream. 


Peace sits by her camp-fire, and after 
The year’s heavy noon-tide of toil, 

With a joy that is deeper than laughter 
The victors lie down with the spoil. 

Fair trees o’er the slumber-charmed region, 
Mimic sentinels, watch far away 

Where the plumes of the harvest legion 
Nod together in drowsy array. 

Flushed prenty. new-crowned for the garners, 
Meets Health ruddy-robed as of old, 

King and queen with their tents and their banners 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Feast of Silence! but Nature unfailing 
For the hour of her calm hath a strain, 

And her bivouacked host hear its hailing 
Swell soft from the mountain and plain. 


Bleat of flock, mellow lowing of cattle, 
Muflied cock-crow, the pipe of the quail, 
River’s undersong, rivulet’s prattle, 
Faint baying of hound on the trail, 
Harping breezes, Pan’s sylvan retainers,— 
All voices that music release, 
Greet home Labor’s bloodless campaigners 
With an afternoon pan of peace. 
Till the queen of the seasons remembers 
Her spell, and the soothed serenade 
Dies down, with the day’s dying embers, 
Mid the tents of her tranquil parade. 
And the partridge, the dun little drummer, 
Beats the curfew-call under the hill, 
To the camp of the train of the summer, 
And the stars to the earth say, “Be still!” 
THERON BROWN. 


+or — 


For the Companion. 


“ZOU sSTayY.°** 


“I remember,” said an old clergyman lately, 
‘a careless word spoken to me in my boyhood 
which has influenced my character through life. 
Like most sickly, sensitive children, I was ready 
to give up hope before every trouble. 
of illness, a long storm, a disagreeable visitor or 
servant in the family plunged me into despair. 

‘Fred,’ said my uncle to me one day, ‘the 
toothache, or the wet weather, or the boys who 
tease you are bad things enough, but remember 
they go, and you stay.’ 

“It was like a new gospel tome. These great 
evils would pass by, and little insignificant me—I 
stayed! 

“Tt was a wholesome idea to put into a boy’s 
mind. The feeling of permanence is rare with 
children. They are to their own feeling like an- 
chorless boats on the sea, driven here and there. 
Out of this uncertainty come most of their vague 
miseries. It is good for them to feel that, no 
matter how poor, or dull, or obscure they are, in 
comparison with others, each of them has a life 
of his own, abiding and sure, which is of impor- 
tance in God’s eyes. Many morbid, self-distrust- 
ing boys and girls need just the poise and confi- 
dence which that knowledge would give to them. 

“*As I grew older, the chance werds took a 
wider meaning to me. The temptation, however 
fierce, would pass if I stood firm; the grief, no 
matter how deep, would lighten; the agony of 
self-sacrifice would be gone some day, and J 
would remain to finish my work, and answer my 
account. 

“Life itself would at last vanish, as when the 
heavens and earth disappear, and yet my soul, 
this insignificant me, would stay, face to face with 
God.” 

What are these things that we think and talk 
of all day long? Our neighbor's gown, or house, 
or bank account, or our own cough, or china, or 
lucky speculation ? 

These are the things that go. 

The kindliness in our hearts, the loving word 
we speak, the little gasp of a prayer in our soul, 
where only God sees—these are the things that 
stay, and enter immortal records. 

Which weigh the heavier with us ? 

—~+@>— 
SUBDUED. 


There is nothing like the presence of a real lady 
to keep a company of rough men in order. She 
may not be handsome; she may not be richly 
dressed, nor highly educated; but unless the men 
are very low indeed, her presence will be more 
effective than any policeman. A little scene 
described by the St. Louis Christian Advocate, is 


one which might happen almost anywhere, for, in | 
spite of rough exterior, most American men are | 


gentlemen. 

A group of men was sitting in a railroad sta- 
tion, smoking and exchanging the remarks com- 
monly heard in such resorts. The men were of 


An attack | 





several grades of society, but most of them were 
of the hard-laboring classes, coarsely dressed, 
with hands roughened by toil, and, what was 
worse, hearts and minds seamed with the rude 
associations which seem to be almost inseparable 
from a life of hard manual labor. Their conver- 
sation was coarse, and sometimes it bordered on 
the vulgar and profane. 

Suddenly from the open window of the ticket 
office came the low, musical tones of a woman’s 
voice singing an old familiar hymn. In a mo- 
ment, as if by magic, the conversation was hushed, 
and the men listened, looking silently at each 
other until the verse was ended. 


For the moment the rough men were completely _ 


subdued. No more vulgar jokes were heard; in 
fact, no one seemed to care to renew the conver- 
sation. One by one the men departed, and left 
the singer in occupation of the field which she had 
fairly won. ; 
SS Pe eee 
ALL SORTS OF DISHES. 


That “one man’s meat is another man’s poison” is | 

| a trite proverb, but while we marvel at the strange | 
| dishes that are eaten by savages, we forget that civ- 
| ilized and well-to-do peoples often regard as delica- 
| cies the things which neighboring peoples, equally 
civilized and well-to-do, think not fit to eat. Most | 
Americans are shocked at the idea of eating frogs, | 
but they eat hot bread and biscuits and heavy pas- | 
tries, which a Frenchman would not touch. 


Ina large part of Northern Germany the prejudice 
of the people against eating rabbits is even stronger | 
than the American’s prejudice against frogs, for | 
Americans are recovering from their abhorrence of | 
frogs, under the influence of French cookery, while 
these North German peasants would hardly live with 

| @ person who ate a rabbit. 

Both French and English eat two varieties of 
snails, which are said to add a very agreeable flavor | 
to soups. 

A favorite Italian dish is roasted hedgehog. The | 
animal is killed in the woods, skinned at once, and 
then allowed to hang for a few hours, and, after | 
being trussed with his own quills, roasted before a | 
quick fire. Another very strange Italian dish, found, 
however, only in a few northern Italian towns, is the 
cooked snake. Snakes are said by those who have 
eaten them to be not as rich as eels, and more deli- 
cate in flavor. 

Many Americans regard bear meat as a delicacy, 
but none consider the cat good to eat, though the cat 
| is in many respects a more desirable animal than the 
bear. In Upper Carniola, a province of Austria, not 
only cats but dogs are regarded as a great delicacy. 
The peasants there are said to steal cats and dogs to 
cook, when they cannot 4 them. And cats and 
dogs are not more abhorred by us, as articles of diet, 
than is the pig by Jews, Turks and Hindoos. 

One very deplorable, though not unpalatable, dish 
is a favorite in Northern Italy. The peasants catch 
and kill little birds of almost — kind, roast them 
| on a spit before a sharp fire, lay them in a pickle for 
a day or two, and serve them cold. In Southern 
Russia a prized delicacy is grapes — in vinegar. 

Bluejays and crows are used in some parts of 
Europe to make soups, and are said to be excellent— 
by those who like them—cooked in this way. The 
owl, however, is not known to be considered a deli- 
cacy in any part of the civilized world. 
| A favorite dish in Italy, much eaten on holidays, 
| is eggs poached in oil with garlic, and covered with | 
cheese pas and a favorite dish in Berlin is pota- 
toes and pears stewed ina broth made with salt pork. 

The Swiss have a dish which is worse for the diges- 
| tion than our hot biscuits. They wder goats’ 

cheese quite fine, wrap it up in a heavy dough, boil it 
| in water, and then deluge the dumplings so made 
| with scalding fat. 


| 








—+or— 
FISHING BY MACHINERY. 


“What in the world is that thing,—a floating mill, 

or a stern-wheel horse boat,—can anybody inform 

| me?” So inquired an English tourist, one of a party 

| which was voyaging up the Columbia from Portland 

| to the Dalles, on the stern-wheel steamer Multnomah, 

| and had nearly reached the Cascades. He had been 

a quiet, but appreciative, observer of the grand scen- 
| ery of this grandest of American rivers. 


| The subject of the in 
| lighter-form boat, which 








eed was a rude wherry, or 
1 had something that appeared 
to be a a gr eee | high paddle-wheel, set in the 
stern. ut the paddle-wheel was furnished with 
only three or four paddle-boards, and to each of 
these was attached a great scoop-net. 
| “That! why, that’s a fish-wheel,” remarked an old 
| Oregonian who had been doing good service in call- 
ing attention to all points of interest. 

“A fish-wheel! and whatever is a fish-wheel, my 
good friend?”’ cried the Englishman. 

“Why a wheel for catching fish, to be sure,” replied 
the byst wenre with a manifest touch of pride. 

“The Columbia, as you know, is the greatest salmon 
| river in the world. But all these nice salmon have 
| to be caught before they can be canned; and there 
have been a good many devices for catching them. 
They spear them, and hook them, and scoop them 
up, and net them, and stun them with dynamite. 

“Three or four years ago a fellow out here—a gen- 
| uine Western genius—invented these fish-wheels. 
| His idea was to make the river current do the fish- 
ing, by scooping up the salmon in these wheels, as 
they turn round, and landing them in a tank in 
front. Successful? There’s nothing like it! 

“They station these fish-wheels in run-ways and 
sluice-ways along the bank, as well as on lighters. 
Why, gentlemen, I am only stating a commonly 
known fact with us, when I assure you that one of 
these wheels will sometimes scoop up tons of fish in 





| 


a | ! 

“The only trouble with them is that they overdo 
the business. SoI reckon they will have to go, next 
Legislature. But they’re a great invention all the 
same, and you were just in time to see them.” 
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NOT FATHERLESS. 


To the Jew nothing is more deeply sacred than the 
home and family relations. But such a scene as the 
following, described by a St. Louis paper, would have 
drawn tears from the eyes of the congregation that 
witnessed it, whether that congregation were com- 
posed of Jews, or Gentiles, or Pagans. The occasion 
was that of a confirmation of Jewish children: 


The old custom at the temple has been for the 
rabbi to spread his hands above the children’s heads, 
and thus bestow his blessing. On this occasion, 
however, Rabbi Sale made a touching change in the 
ceremonial. 

When the moment came for the blessing, he spoke 
to the children of the value of parents’ love, and the 
beauty of filial affection. He then told them to go 
to their parents in the pews, and get their blessing. 
The little ones were nearly all in tears, and as they 
brushed them from their faces, some of the drops 
fell like dew upon the flowers and ferns which nearly 
hid them from sight. 

All the class turned and went toward their parents. 








gone, she stood alone and motherless, and her little 
eyes wandered about for some one to give her a 
Slescine. 

The rabbi realized the situation in a moment, and 
took the child in hisarms. In a few eloquent words, 
he called the congregation’s attention to her lonely 
| condition, and reminded them that she rested upon 
| the fatherhood of God. 
| Above her golden hair the rabbi raised his hands, 
and in silence let them rest in benediction. Then he 
dismissed her, and as she passed down the broad 
aisle to a seat, she walked as through an avenue of 
tear-stained handkerchiefs, that fluttered on every 
side. 





OP 
For the Companion. 


NOT IN THE WHIRLWIND. 


A Poet sat in his oaken chair, 
The pen in his eager hand, 

Awaiting the Voice that should declare 
His Lord’s divine command. 


dl 
The sad winds sobbed against the pane, 
The tempest’s tramp he heard 
As it scourged the night with a hissing rain— 
But the Poet wrote never a word. 


Then came a burst of martial mirth, 
And mighty cannon roared 

‘Till they shook the beams of the steadfast earth— 
*Twas not the voice of the Lord, 


In the Poet’s heart a memory rose 
love’s first, passionate thrill 

That, kindling, grows as the red fire glows,— 

But the pen was idle, still; 
When lo, a timid voice at the door, 

And a child, with sweet delight 
Called “Father!” and “Father!” over and o’er— 

The poem was written that night. 

WILLIS BoypD ALLEN. 





HOW HE KNEW. 


The senses of men who obtain their living and 
their amusement from an out-door life are usually 
sharpened to surprising alertness. The author of 
‘*Wild Sports in the South” was one day deer-hunting 
under the guidance of “Injun Mike”, to whom the 
forest was a familiar home. Suddenly he picked up 
a broad leaf and handed it to his companion. The 
leaf was cut almost in the shape of the letter V. 


“‘What does that mean—a deer’s track?” 

Mike nodded. 

“How long ago was it made?” 

“Two minutes—’bout.” 

My looks must have expressed doubt, for Mike 
went on, “D’ye see that juice comin’ out of that leaf 
thar, jist where the deer’s huff cut it?” 

“Well?” 

“D’ye think them air leetle drops has been more ’n 
a week formin’ when they’re growin’ bigger as ye 
look, and haint run together yet? Tear another leaf; 
don’t it come jist as fast? He’s a big buck, too.” 

‘How do you know he’s a buck?” 

‘“Jist look here! there’s one track by the lance 
leaf?” 

“ Yes.” 

*“‘Here’s the t’other on the same side, and here’s the 
t’other. Wall, that shows he’s a-walkin’, don’t it?” 

“Ye-e-es. 

“Thar he 

“Ye-e-es. 

“Wall, that shows he was feedin’ slowly, and 
warn’t the least ways anxious, and by the way the 
tracks pint. I calkerlate he’s off for the meadows.” 

“Well, but how do you know it was not a doe?” 

***Cause he writ it up on the pine-tree on ahead, 
whar the tracks are thick at the bottom. Now look 


| on the trunk, about six feet up, and tell me what 


rubbed the bark off ef it warn’t that buck’s horns— 
and you’d better believe it was a whopper, for no 
omail buck kin scratch up thar.” 

As a few hours proved, Mike was right. 
had passed that way, and he was, indeed, a ‘‘whop- 
per.” 





———+@r— 
FALSE PRETENCES. 


A young lady who was told that two of her friends 
were carrying on “light house-keeping,” honestly 
assumed that they had been placed in charge of a 
light-house. Possibly it might have been as easy to 
make her the victim of a verbal joke as the hero of 
the following incident, found in “Men and Memo- 
ries of San Francisco” : 


Lieutenant Derby, whom a former generation re- 
members as “John Phenix,” one of the best of 
American humorists, was one morning standing ina 
doorway, when he noticed a horse and wagon pass- 
ing by, navigated by a phlegmatic German. i 
Bakery” was inscribed in heavy capitals upon the 

art. 

“Hi! Hallo you!” exclaimed Derby. 

The Teuton slowly drew up his horse, and inquired, 
“Vat you wants?” 

**T’ll take a baked eagle,”’ said Derby. 

“Eh? Vat ish dat?”’ 5 

‘A baked eagle. Don’t you understand?” 

“I pakes pread,” said the indignant Deutscher, 
preparing to drive on. 

“Stop!” cried Derby, in an authoritative tone. 
*You’re an impostor! How dare you deceive the 
public in this way? Here have I been for six weeks 
trying to get a baked eagle, which my medical ad- 
viser prescribes for my health, and you have raised 
hopes only to deceive me. Now listen! If you don’t 
have those words painted out, I’ll have you arrested 
for misleading the public. Do you hear!” 

The German did hear, and with some apprehen- 
sion. However, he soon found a friendly adviser, 
who explained the joke to him in time to prevent 
him from carrying out the lieutenant’s -ommands. 


+O 
IN A LEOPARD’S DEN. 


“Cigar” was a Hottentot, and a mighty hunter of 
both large and small game. His skill in the use of 
fire-arms was so great that report credited him with 
having shot several white men. Circumstances made 
Cigar the guide and companion, in South Africa, of 
Parker Gilmore, who won his heart by treating him 
with kindness. One night, as they sat together on 
the wagon-box, Cigar told his master the story of an 
adventure with a leopard, which we condense from 
the author’s “Days and Nights in the Desert”: 


One day, while looking out for bok, Cigar came 
across the spoor of a leopard, a beast far more cun- 
ning and dangerous than a lion. The Hottentot’s 
gun was an old flint-lock musket, which did not 
always go off. But he was nearly out of ammuni- 
tion, and the leopard’s skin would buy him a trade- 
bag of powder; so he followed the leopard’s spoor 
from stone to brush, and from stump to tree. 

The chase was a long one and led the hunter to a 
rocky ravine, where the tracking would have been 
difficult and dangerous had not a pack of baboons 
unexpectedly come to his aid. When the baboons 
discovered their enemy stealthily creeping among 
the rocks, they followed at a safe distance, howling 
out their rage and hatred. 

Cigar heard the cries and made for an elevated 
rock, whence he saw the leopard ascend the opposite 
side of the ravine and enter a cleft in the rocks. 
Knowing that the leopard had gone into her den, 
Cigar selected a hiding-place within easy range of 
the ledge on which the cave opened, and waited for 
the animal to come out. 





All? All but one. She was a little orphan, and she 
had no place to seek. So, when all the others had 


As soon as the baboons began to howl the leopard 
came forth from her den, followed by two cubs, 


8 nibbled off that young tree, haint he?” | 


A buck | 


about twelve weeks old. Thereupon the baboons 
forsook the Hottentot, and directed their attention 
to the leopard, who had extended herself upon the 
ledge, and lay on her side, in order that the cubs 
might more easily take their food. 

Cigar having taken time for a steady aim at her 
heart, fired, and the beast rolled over on her back 
dead. The cubs ran into the cave and the baboons 
senttled up the rocks. Cigar ran to the ledge, skinned 
the leopard, kicked the carcass into the ravine, and 
then considered how he should secure the cubs alive. 

The interior of the cave was dark, and low in the 
roof, but smooth on the floor, which was thickly cov- 
ered with sand. Cigar crawled on his stomach to 
the end of the cave, where he groped about and soon 
touched a spitting and hissing cub. With much 
trouble and many scratches and bites, he secured it 
and brought it out into the daylight, where he left it 
lying on the ledge with its four feet tied together. 

On re-entering the cave, Cigar took with him his 
loaded musket, thinking that the father might return 
and discover him rifling his home. 
| The second cub had squeezed itself into such a 
| deep crack that it took the Hottentot half an hour to 
| draw it out. While tying its“ feet, the little light 
| failed, all was dark within. There could be but one 
| cause for the darkness, and the Hottentot prepared 

for the fight that must end in the death of hunter or 
leopard, or of both. 

e knew, even in the darkness, where his foe was, 
for the leopard’s eyes glowed like balls of fire. The 
roof was so low that the animal could not spring 
upon the hunter, and it had to advance slowly, 
stretching out its body to its full length. 

Anxiously Cigar took aim; the report answered the 
snapping of the lock; the leopard was struggling in 
| front of the man. The Hottentot reloaded his gun— 

a slow process on account of the constrained posi- 

tion—and then, knowing that the wounded beast was 

struggling toward him, shoved forward the musket. 

Its muzzle touched the leopard’s body. Cigar pushed 

| the gun, and pressed the trigger. There was a stun- 
| ning report and then all was still. He had won. 
; It took him a long time to crawl over the dead 
| beast, so closely was it wedged in the passage, and a 
longer time to draw out the carcass. His first shot 
| had smashed the animal’s lower jaw, and the second 
| had entered the chest and passed along the spine to 
the root of the tail, where it lodged. 

The brave hunter sold the cubs and the skins to a 
party of English gentlemen, for nearly fifty dollars 
in trade and cash. 


+o 
GATHERING EIDER DOWN. 


The eider duck constitutes the wealth, and may be 
said to make the prosperity of the Icelanders. The 
three islands, Videy, Engey and Ahrey, in front of 
the harbor not far from Reykjavik, are the favorite 
haunts of the ducks. Here they pair and make their 
nests every year about the beginning of June. 


When the female has chosen the place where she 
wishes to lay her eggs, she plucks from her plumage 
the feathers which she uses to line the bottom and 
sides of her nest; then she generally lays six eggs, 
rarely more. 

During this time, the drake, like the good father 
of a family that he is, ceases not for a moment to 
keep a watchful eye on his consort, and fetches her 
back instantly if she gives the slightest indication 
of wishing to take a walk. 

The next day the owner of the land comes, and 
carries away at the same time both the down and 








| 


eggs. 
| ene unfortunate couple, which sometimes make a 
| stout resistance, clinging to the clothes of the rob- 
| ber with their beaks, go off a short distance, and 
| begin again; but the bondi (farmer) comes once 
| more, and takes the precious deposit. The indefati- 
| gable mother goes to work anew, and this time only 

a part of the eggs are taken; for if all were removed 
from the nest, the depredator, in desiring too much, 
would lose all. 

But this reserve is made solely as regards the eggs, 
for the down is removed once — week, and the 

oor mother continues to strip herself, until she finds 
eet so bare that she has no longer wherewithal 
to line the moist hole that contains her eggs. The 
male, squatted near her, then comes to her assist- 
ance, and he, too, strips himself of his plumage, a 
quality of down that the Icelanders distinguish 
easily from that of the female, because it is white, 
and taken from the creature’s sides. 


——~or—___—__ 
WRONG PATIENT. 


It is always an uncomfortable experience to be 
taken for some one else, but there is no place where 
such an error becomes more embarrassing than in a 
doctor’s office. Think of the generosity required in 
reconciling one’s-self to the fact that he has taken a 
nauseous dose, which the physician intended for 
some one else! 


Of two patients who sought a certain physician, 
one had the lumbago, and the other an affection of 
the ear. They had appointments about the same 
time, and the doctor looked into the waiting-room, 
and called for Mr. Blank. Mr. Blank came in. 

‘Take off your coat and vest,’’ said the doctor. 

The patient took off his coat and vest. The doctor 
began thumping him on the back. 

“Do you feel that?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Is it very sore?” 

“No, not very sore, but sore enough.” 

“Can you stand that?” said the doctor, giving him 
a terrific thump. 

“Well, I can stand it, but—don’t do it.” 

“Well, well, you’re not so very bad.” 

“T shall be when yon get through with me.” 

“That’s all right. You are not sick enough to 
worry about. That’lido. You’d better put on your 
coat and vest.” 

The man put on his clothes. 
ing out his 
patient said: 

“Now, doctor, I’d like to know what you’re going 
to do about my ear?” 

“What!” said the doctor. “Your ear? Then it’s 
the fellow out there has the lumbago!”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


The doctor was hold- 
and to shake hands with him, when the 
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FASCINATED. 


Was there ever a man snatched from death who 
did not feel an inclination to gaze upon the place 
where he had been almost doomed? ‘The influence 
of this strange but natural feeling is exhibited by a 
story told in Cockburn’s “Circuit Journeys.” 


Many years ago, in Edinburgh, a man named Elliot 
was convicted of some capital offence and sentenced 
to be hanged. Owing to a legal doubt, he was par- 
doned, a day or two before he was to have suffered. 
But another man, who had been condemned to be 
executed on the same day, was not so fortunate. 

On the day of his execution a great crowd assem- 
bled, into which a gentleman strayed, and found 
himself so hemmed in that he sought refuge in a re- 
mote spot at the upper end of the Lawnmarket. 
While standing there he noticed a man come hur- 
riedly to the spot, and in the greatest agitation, gaze 
upon the gibbet. 

Seeing the man’s eyes strained to catch every 
movement of the condemned, the gentleman observed 





him closely. It was Elliot, the pardoned criminal, 
for he had seen the man upon his trial, and recog- 
nized him. 


The man seemed riveted to the spot; with clenched 
hands and heaving bosom, he stood, the picture of 
horror. The spectacle of the doom from which he 
had been snatched, so fascinated him that he could 
not stir. 




















cr. 1, 18. re THE YOUTH’S COMPAN. ION. 














| 2 out mamma to get me a necklace made of| I asked a big man with a one cap on why | 

olive-wood from Jerusalem, with a cross on it. hak didn’t drive away the flies, but he said “Ha!” | 

It smelled like cloves and was real nice, until I} so loud and cross that 1 ran and took hold of | 

dropped it into the wash-bowl this morning, and | mamma’s hand until we came to the fruit and | 

then it began to melt. vegetables. 

LS ‘ I told mamma that olive-wood was too soft; I} You don’t know how many colored folks there | 
would rather haye glass beads or pearls next | are here, more than white people, I believe. 

( 3 CHILDREN 'S PAGE Ee ) time. | The vegetables are not all like ours. Aunt) 

There was a little girl holding a heavy baby | Kitty showed me an egg-plant. 
‘there. She had black hair braided in two long | I asked her if it was a sure nuff hen-fruit, but 
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For the Companion. | braids, and a real dark skin and big black eyes. _| she only laughed and said something about papa’s 
She didn’t seem to have much clothes on, and | nonsense. 
A HARD LESSON. | looked like she didn’t have much fun. | Such piles of lemons and oranges! and so 
“Qh, dear, dear me!” mourned Emma, | I looked at her along time while mamma and | cheap—and whole wagon-loads of banannas so 
“Our teacher gave away auntie were buying shells, and she looked at me. | fresh and sweet. 
The loveliest pearl-handled knife | Pretty soon mama saw her, too, and asked | The apples were not very nice, and cost more 
In writing-class to-day, |her if she spoke English. She shook her head | | than oranges. 
And who do you think got it? and said, so soft: “Italia.” | We didn’t go any farther as it looked like rain, | 
That little Lulu Wing! | Wasn’t that sweet ? | but that wasn’t half there was to see. 
‘The scholar who had written best There were all kinds of meat and fish and oys-| On our way home we went through some queer | 
renglinn grape a ters in one place; but oh, papa, the flies were | old narrow streets with old o/d houses. We saw 
And just to think,” sighed Emma, | : ™ 
“It might h¥we been my own dreadful! some ladies they call Kreoles. 
I could have written well as “ Mamma and auntie held up their dresses and, They were the prettiest ladies I ever saw. 
If I had only known!” noses, and didn’t stay very long. \ Your loving SvuE ZanNAH. 


Alas! my little Emma! 
Are you so worldly-wise, 
You think there is no use in work 
Except it win a prize? 
That nothing is worth doing well 
If nothing it will earn? 
Indeed, your lesson of to-day 
Was good for you to learn. 
Never again refuse the toil 
That true reward will bring, 
Tis doing well and always well, 
“Not ’xpecting anything.” 
C. W. 0. 
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For the Companion. 


SUE’S LETTER FROM 
NEW ORLEANS. ie Whe h know what Jackie’ means 
When he laughs and shouts 5 IN Slee 
Heres an ea agg 5 hurvah! 
Only lok mama, af me, 
See me bite this rabbits — 


Aind munch a fion— down he goes! 


Jack ike little cannibal. 
Wages War on every, beast: 
}las no Mery No not hee 
, Does n’ g sruple in the cast. 
hove ! a rooster’s ONE Ke ke wink, 
Tollowed by a cow LT ink 


What? a ns iKos¢ c peady al 
“Chewing pigs wit sheer delighi ? 
why. 7 Eee who would GUESS 
ad such an apfetite! 
ar a dict to agier 
Cats and dogs IX” COM Pay: 


But supfose’ on some fine day , 
Quite enraged at such. a fate, 
l the piiveele should say — 
After holding a debaterr— 
ting in a chair, with a real cute F Tas TN y ‘a T\O longa vr be betiayed 
ws sort child standing by ; By a wholesale luncheon Yad! 


ee ee dust ie fancy such a acne! 

good to poor little orfuns and lowing spuealing waving oud: 

tramps. _ Mew ing esl wowing. O 
a have at a Yowd! 


My Dearest Papa.—Mam- 
ma and I and Aunt Kitty are 
having 2 lovely time here! 

We have been visiting the 
French Market, just the fun- 
niest place in New Orleans. 

Mamma is too tired to write 
about it, and she says you 
would just as soon have me 
tell you. 

Well, in the first place, mam- 
ma, Aunt Kitty and I dressed 
up in our prettiest white dress- 
es, and then took a street-car, 
and rode miles and miles. 

There was only one poor 
little mule to pull the car, and 
I felt so sorry for him, spesh- 
ally when a great fat man and 
lots of others got on. 

I told mamma that some of 
us ought to get out and push, 
but she only said, ‘‘Sh-h!” 

Aunt Kit said, “Mules are 
tuff.” 

I wonder how she’d like to 
be a mule? 

We went past a pretty park, 
or square, that had a statu of 
Margret in it. 

She looks some like Bridget 
(only not so cross), and is sit- 





We changed cars at Canal 
Street, and pretty soon came 





to a place called Jackson ) Each pro glevming fieree and Tre 
Square. , 
We got out, and went to ° small bo S all ble mo! 


look at a bronze man on 
horseback (the horse was 
bronze, too), that mamma 
called it the Jackson questreen er For the Companion. 
that isn’t spelled right, tho’. 

There was a long, Jong kind of shed right | 








MADAM. door didn’t come open, and Madam sat down in 


through the middle of the street near by, and a| Madam is Teddy’s kitty. She is pretty old—for | than ever. 
good many people around it. ~ | acat; more than twice as old as Teddy himself. ‘‘Teddy,” called mamma, “keep quiet.” 
The street didn’t look very clean. Mamma| But Teddy says he is more than twice as big as| And just then Madam made a quick little spring 
said, ‘‘There is the market, Sue.” she is, and that makes up. | forward, and put one paw through the handle and 
I thought there would just be fruit and vege-| One day Teddy was so naughty that mamma) hung there. Then she put the other paw on the | 
tables, like the markets at home, but the first | had to put him in the sitting-room closet for a) latch and pressed it down; and her weight made | 
place we went in was the queerest ! while. He cried—oh, how hard he cried! And | the door swing open. 
There were ladies’ and children’s aprons and | | he kept on crying after mamma had shut the; Wasn't she a wise old Madam? 
dresses and white things, all strung and piled | closet door, and gone back to her sewing. Teddy he might come out. 
around every which way, and several women | Madam was lying on the mat before the fire. | 
standing and leaning round. | She pricked up her ears at the noise. I think she | 
But the funniest things were the sunbonnets ! | did not like to hear little boys cry, especially | 
They were great big, with slats in them, made | Teddy. 
of dark or black kalico. | 





don't you think you ought to be good ?” 
“I guess I had!” said Teddy, opening his eyes 


She got up and stretched her legs, and then sat | she, honest truly? Oh, mayn’t I give her the 
Aunt Kitty bought one to preserve as a relick, | down with her back to the fire, and looked at the | goodest she ever had to eat, to ’member it by ?” 
she said; I don’t believe it will make very good | closet door. 
preserves. | Pretty soon mamma stopped to baste a ruffle, | are a good boy.” 

She had the dreadfullest time to make them | and she heard the latch of the closet door click.| So Madam got a saucerful of cream. Teddy | 
understand her; they were French, but they must | She looked around; she hadn’t told Teddy he 
have been ignorant, for auntie talked French, and | could come out. 
she has studied it a whole year at boarding-school.| But it wasn’t Teddy who was meddling with | telling about it. 

Well, we squeezed our way through the narrow | the latch; it was Madam. 











places, and the next thing we saw was where they| Mamma kept still and watched her. - 

sold shells, and trinkets and mocking-birds. A chair stood close beside the door—so close| ‘Waris the meaning of the word hero ?” asked 
Some of the men and women were dressed the | that Madam could reach the latch from it with | a teacher in a primary school. 

vddest,—they talked so fast, too. her paw. She rattled the latch three or four! ‘A man who hears well,” said Willie, promptly. 





















| times after mamma began to watch. But the | 


| the chair and looked at it; and Teddy cried louder | 


Mamma told | | 


‘‘Madam opened the door,” said she. ‘Now, | 
| wide and picking Madam up. “O mamma, did | 
“TI don’t care,” said mamma, laughing, “if you | 


didn’t get tired of hearing how the closet-door | 
was opened, until long after mamma was tired of | 


| 








{NUTS TO CRACK } 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
i, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 





Bs answer, composed of 28 letters, are names given 
the “Eve of All Saints.” 
gt the 1, 2, 3 (the whole) from the hard fat of 
| an animal, and leave to draw by a rope. 
Remove the 4, 5, 6 (a boy’s nickname) from silly, 
| and leave not prompt. 
Remove 7, 8, 9 (poor) from rested on a pillow, and 
| leave heaped up. 
Remove 10,11, 12 (a girl’s name) from the end of a 
| rope passed through a block, and leave a color. 

Remove 13, 14, 15 (a negative) 
from breathing noisily in sleep, 
and leave what the kettle will 
sometimes do. 

Remove 16, 17, 18 (a fruit) from 
fruits, and leave plants. 

Remove 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 (a 
small opening) from broken into 
chinks again, and leave a musical 
instrument. 

Remove 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 (part 
of a week) from raising one to 
knighthood, and leave a mon- 
arch. 

One word is to be removed 
from another and the words 
taken away joined together 
form the answer. F. Ss. F. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


A simple word I have in view, 

And one that is well known to 
you; 

To learn to do it take great pains, 

For when ’tis learned ’twill bring 
great gains. 


You often take one at your work, 

If you your labors do not shirk. 

The farmers, when the clouds 
look black, 

Say “This of bad we ather, we'll 
not lack.” 


On Hallow E’en, by fire so 
bright, 
When hearts are merry, gay and 
light, 
When time moves on exceeding 


ast, 
The lads and lassies this will 
cast. 


It may be good, it may be ill; 
Some silly folks believe it still— 
A witch will weave one night or 


day ; 
The answer, now, you’ll surely 
say. NASHUA. 
3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


The first blank in each sentence 
is to be filled with a certain word, 
and the other blanks, in the same 
sentence, with the same word 
transposed, 

If a certain fish oeti- 
cal article, we should call it a 


The 
tained —. 
If the vessel was hurt when it 
» it will —— 
Was the student cor correct in his 
when he said, “—— —— 
wate 
When we beheld the 
exclaimed, “«—— —— —— 
Write the words of the first 
blank of each sentence, one un- 
der the other. Select one letter 
from each line and read down, 
and do this three times more, 
and you will find four words 
much in vogue on the night of 


Oct.31. — “CyRIL DEANE.” 


4. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 


(The words are all of equal 
length.) 
The driver of a coach. 
Sent again. 
Forced back. 
Birds. 
To disclose. 
Granting. 
Gone beyond. 
Models for imitation. 
. Boldness. 
Fourth line, read down, gives the name of a great 
fire made in North Wales; the fifth line, read in the 
same manner, gives the time when it is lighted. 


FRANK SNELLING. 














she carried con- 














we 


SONS OES o 


5. 
EASY CHARADE. 


| first is a nickname; 
My second’s not high; 
My third is the Scotch word 
For right and left eye; 
My whole is a night of chilly November, 
A time which the young folk are apt to remember. 





| 





Conundrums. 


Why isa preacher like a man who was once a gold- 
| beater? Because he is an expounder. 

| What eccentric minister would have made the best 
drayman? Cartwright. 

When is a doctor, prescribing for a lady, like a 
person going from a thief? When he leaves a 
pilferer. 

Why is a dish of goldfish, prepared for the enn 
like the middle of a seed, or nut? It is a mes’o’car 

What poem, by an American author, would prob- 
| ably express the murderous wish of those gentle- 
|}men who laugh at ladies’ wsthetical home adorn- 
| ments ? The hanging of the crane. 





1 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. John Todd 
| 
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2. 1. Karl, Lark. 2. Rose, sore, ores. 3. Alec, 
lace. 4. Nora, ‘a. Arno. 5. Lora, Arlo, oral. 6. 
Yam, Amy, May. 7. Rosa, soar. 
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| side, and at the top and bottom of both circles. Be- | For all purposes of a pain reliever, for both in- 


sides this display, horizontal and vertical bands of 
light streamed from the sun to the outer circle. 

The first, or inner circle, is described as bright yel- 
low within; the second of a yellowish gray. Beyond 


of this bow is always red, the outer shading off into 


mmancigalins 
HOW SHE READ IT. 


Time-tables are puzzling affairs to most of us, yet 
a mistake like the following, related by the New 
York Sun, is rather exceptional. One evening, at 
eight o’clock, a stout, elderly woman stepped upon 
the railroad platform at Spring Valley, N. J., and 
sat on the hard bench before the closed and darkened 





station until half past nine. Then a countryman 
with a lantern came along the road, and asked her | 
what she was doing there. | 


“I’m waitin’ for the train to New York,” said the 
woman. “I always like to take plenty of time. It’s 
the safest way, even though I have to sit for a couple 
of hours onahard seat. Better be too soon than too | 
late, you know.” 

“But,” said the man, “there aint no train down 
from here to-night. The last one went more’n two 
hours ago.” 

“Oh yes, there is!” replied the woman, confidently. 
“There is a train at seven minutes before ten. I’ve 
seen it on the time-table.” 

The man looked incredulous, and held his lantern 
over the time-table, while the woman showed him 
o4° train left Spring Valley for Jersey City at 7.10 

“There,” she exclaimed, “‘you see for yourself that 
there’s a train down at seven minutes before ten!” 


—+— 
BIRDY’S NAME, 


Railroad officials are not too careful in making an- 
nouncements to passengers in the cars. No wonder, 
then, that a certain little girl should have mistaken 
an entire phrase for the name of a place. | 





On her way from one Vermont town to another, 


| she enjoyed several pleasant chats with the conductor | 


of her train, a man who, as she afterwards said, | 
“liked little girls, and knew how to treat ’em.” | 
At Essex Junction the gallant conductor found be- | 
side one of the cars a young bird, which had evidently 
left the nest too soon, and was unable to return to it. 


| This he gave to his little friend, who petted and 


SOME LITTLE THINGS. 


The little things we shall now speak of are appro- 
priate as the cold weather is about to begin. 

1. See to it that the children thoroughly warm their 
feet before going to school, and on returning home. 
They are seldom disposed to do it of themselves. 
Many a serious cold, or other inflammatory attack, 
might be prevented by attention to this precaution. 

2. Teach the children, when out of doors, to keep 
their mouths closed, and breathe through their nos- 
trils. This prevents the air—the temperature of 
which may be zero—from striking directly on the 
tonsils and the larynx. As the nasal passages are 
kept constantly warmed by the breath from the 
heated lungs, the inbreathed air is warmed, as it | 
passes circuitously through them. 

3. Children who are liable to inflammation and | 
swelling of the tonsils, or to troubles in the om, | 
should wear hoods that come well over on the fore- 
head and well down over the neck. Hats are danger- 
ous for such children, and so are bonnets, unless care 
is taken to bring them down over the sides of the | 
head. 

4. In our cities and large towns especially, children 
are inclined to sit together on the stone doorsteps, 
which are often ice-cold. This practice needs to be 
guarded against. Every thoughtful mother will 
readily see how dangerous it is for her girls. 

5. On returning from a cold walk or ride, throw off 
all but the home clothing at once. The outer cloth- 
ing is nearly at the temperature of the outer atmo- 
sphere, and, if kept on, must absorb much heat, 
which might otherwise have come to the wearer 
immediately. 

6. In dressing and undressing in a cold room, move 
about as little as possible, when the slippers are off. 
The carpet just under the feet is warmed by abstract- 
ing heat from the feet, and the person has the advan- 
tage of it; while every change takes additional heat 
to warm a new place. In undressing, keep the slip- 
pers on as long as convenient; in dressing, put them 
on as soon as possible. 

7. If a chamber is without a woollen carpet, be 
sure to have a woollen mat or rug or bit of carpeting 
near the bed on which to stand. 

8. All slippers for yse in cold weather should have 
extra inner soles, to lift the feet from the cold floor 
and to retain the natural heat. Where nothing else 
can be had, such soles can be cut from cardboard; a 
thickness of woollen cloth should be stitched on each 
side. 

9. For women in the kitchen slippers made of 
woollen uppers and thick felt soles are desirable. 
Slippers are preferable for home use to buttoned 
boots, as they facilitate the warming of the feet, 
which is otherwise apt to be unduly neglected. 


—_—_—_>—_—— 
SUN-DOGS. 


Sun-dogs are also known under the popular name 
of mock-suns. They are sometimes called side-suns, 
the scientific equivalent of which is parhelia. They 
are to be seen only when the sun is low down in the 
heavens, either in the morning or in the afternoon. 
Commonly two mock-suns appear, one on either side 
of the sun, and on a horizontal line with it. 

It is often the case that one is much brighter than 
the other, and the brightness varies rapidly. Under 
favorable conditions, another pair of these dogs may 
be seen on the same vertical line with the sun. Ia 
such cases, a colored ring about the sun connects the 
brighter spots. 

The sun-dogs are formed upon the same principle 
as the rainbow. The sunbeams are decomposed by 
the mist, or better, by the little ice-crystals which 
float in the upper strata of air. They are, accord- 
ingly, far more common and brilliant in winter than 
in summer. For the same reason they are seen to 
great advantage in the Arctic regions. Another cir- 
cumstance which favors the study of them in high 
latitudes is that the sun does not rise far above the 
horizon at any time of day. 

Explorers in the North report seeing at times two 
circles around the sun, with the mock-suns at either 








| invariably successful. 


| violent attack on the gander, when, with much delib- 


“cuddled” it all the way home. 

“What are you going to do with it?” asked papa, 
when he met her. 

“Feed it, and keep it warm, till it’s ready to fly. 
Then I shall let it go.” 

“IT suppose you will name it?” 

“Yes, indeed! I think I shall name it for the 
where it was found.” 

“And what was that?” | 


place 


“Essex-Junction-Change-Cars-All.” 


— 
INDIAN SENSE-TRAINING, 


A powerful argument in favor of training the 
senses is the following account of the skill with 
which Indians judge of distance and direction. It 
also shows how this ability is acquired. 


It is remarkable how correct Indians, of all races, 
are in the adjustment of their work. have seen 
other men, mechanics, with plumb, rule, and level, 
fail in laying an accurate horizontal or perpendicular ; 
but with the help only of their eyes, the Indians are 


This accuracy in straight lines, while it must always | 
elicit admiration, will cease to excite wonder if we | 
remember that, even with an imperfect bow, an In- 


| dian will pierce any given leaf on a branch thirty or | 
| forty feet high. 


took up a pointed stick and a child’s bow made from | 
a part of the wooden hoop of a barrel, and pinned a 
large snake to the ground, just when it was crawling 
in an uneven course. 


—_— -——>—_— 
VALIANT GANDER. 


| 
A combat between a cow and a gander is described | 


by a newspaper of Albany, Ga. The cow made a | 


eration and coolness, the bird, as the cow rushed on 
him, caught a strong hold with his beak on the hair 
and hide between the horns and flapped his wings 
furiously. 


The astonished cow was glad to shake her antago- 
nist off. But after retreating a few feet and looking 
at the proud neck and insignificant form of the 
haughty bird, again dashed at the gander. 

The gander was, if possible, a little more deliber- 
ate this time in taking his hold, and, with swift 
and strong wings, showered his blows on the head | 
and eyes of his foe. 

The cow had evidently miscalculated the prowess 
of her diminutive enemy, and after considerable 
effort shook the pugnacious bird off and beat a re- 
treat, with many a shake of her head. 





_—_@—____. 


HIGH LIVING. 


The short and simple annals of the poor often 
have at once their pathetic and their ludicrous side. 
An old darkey, counting up his gains one day, re- 
marked : . 

‘De ’stravagance ob my famerly am w’at keep me 
*. Now dar am a watermillion w’at cos’ me fi’ 
cents, and dar haint a cent’s worf ob nourishin’ in 
de million. Ef my wife didn’t hab dem ’stravagant 
notions, I done get rich long time ago!” 
— 

MISTOOK THE ORDER. 

“Yes,” said an English general, ‘our Indian allies | 
were helpful, although their lack of knowledge af | 
the English language frequently gave rise to embar- 
rassing situations. 

“T remember encemperennt at the battle of Tippo- 
Tibati an alarm was sounded, and I gave the order 
‘To arms!’ and every one of them mistook my mean- 
ing, and all took to their legs.” 

i | 
ENOUGH. 


‘Enough is as good as a feast.” Yes, but who} 
shall define ‘enough’? 





“Oh, I am so fond of peaches!” said a child, with | 
a sigh of repletion, after a bountiful repast of fruit. 

‘Well, Ethel,” said her brother, dryly, “I’m glad 
that, for once, you’ve had enough peaches.”’ 

— cried she, innocently, “not by an 
means. I’ve had all I can eat, but I haven’t had 
enough !” | 

a | 

SAID a persuasive Egyptian guide to a traveller 
who refused to climb the Pyramids: “Carry up one 
side, down t’other, twenty minutes, no bone broke, 
and you very happy, only two shillin’.” 


ternal and external use, “Brown’s Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 





dtiitiend | 
Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all | 


tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv 
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In the United States can dress Fashionably and | 


Economically if she_ purchases direct from New 
York, assisted by our Fall and Winter Catalogue, 
sent free on application. 
We offer an immense stock of new and seasonable Dr 
— of all descriptions at the lowest New Yor 
rices. 
. Remember this when about to buy Dry Goods. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


OF 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


JUST THINK OF IT. 


THE KEEP MFC. CO., 


The largest and best-known Shirt makers in the World, 
established 25 years, are selling 


Six Full Dress Shirts, 
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Six: DOLLARS. 


The best and GREATEST BARGAIN in the 
World. 


WINTER UNDERWEAR, 


At less than Manufacturers’ Prices. 
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Silk Warp Henriettas 
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combination of Silk and 
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two-toned effect. Through 
the soft tints of the Wool 
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Samples and catalogue sent 
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JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age, 
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As Useful as the Sewing-Machine. 


SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 

In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
NECESSITY. lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the dining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
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have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE 
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for 30 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if 
not worth 10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. 
Send now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and 
LIBERAL OFFER, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West Ith St., 
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N. Y. City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention Comp. 
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DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. 
| Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 
| where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 
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Our BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT to which we ask special atten- 
An Indian, in my presence, in an emergency, once | tion IS THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THE COUNTRY. 
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our expense if not satisfactory. 
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and credited as of 
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i d for our Illustrated 
rices in the United States 
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Western_o 


To “Companion” subscribers sending this Adv, with above order, we send perfect copy of this paper, if requested. 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 
FREELAND, LOOMIS & 00., Proprietors. 
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THE SURRENDER OF BURGOYNE. 


Wednesday of this week was the one hundred and 
tenth anniversary of Burgoyne’s surrender to General 
Gates. 

The event occurred near Schuylerville, a village on 
the west bank of the Hudson, twelve miles from 





Saratoga Springs, and thirty-four miles above Albany, 
where still stands the mansion of the Schuylers, a | 
family which was for generations paramount in the | 
region between Albany and Lake Champlain. 

Fish Creek, by which Saratoga Lake is drained, 
empties into the Hudson at Schuylerville. There is | 
now a bridge over the Hudson there, and a cotton 
factory, a hotel, and a printing office, and all the | 
features of a factory village, with gay equipages in 
the street now and then, filled with fine company 
from the Springs. Scarcely anything there looks as 
it did on that ever memorable morning, when brave 
men in the wrong yielded to brave men in the right. 

The British troops were early astir. They had a 
march of two hundred miles before them to Boston, 
where they hoped to embark for home. How differ- 
ent their condition now from what it was during 
those brilliant days of June, when they sailed in 
magnificent array along Lake Champlain! An eye- 
witness reports that the advancing host looked more 
like a splendid and well-regulated regatta contending 
for a holiday prize than an invading army. 

First, in a wide and even line, were the long bark 
canoes of the Indians, about thirty in number, each 
canoe carrying from fifteen to thirty warriors. Then | 
came a line of gunboats, carrying the advance corps 
of the British army, their red coats conspicuous, their 
arms glittering in the sun. Behind these were nine 
vessels of the naval force, the two leading vessels 
each towing a boom, designed to bar and close the 
narrow part of the lake. 

The generals came next, Burgoyne, Phillips, Rie- 
desel, Frazer, and the others, each in his six-oared 
pinnace. The Germans followed in their barges, and 
the procession was closed by the motley fleet of the 
sutlers and camp-followers. 

The lake at its widest part was not too spacious for 
the effective display of this mighty host. Its appear- | 
ance may have inspired these bombastic proclama- 
tions of Burgoyne, which have served for more than 
a century to conceal from us his merits as a brave 
man struggling with an impossible task. 

Here were nine vessels of the British navy, a great 
fleet of barges and canoes, forty-two pieces of the 
best artillery then existing, nearly eight thousand 
troops, and six hundred Indians, all moving in har- 
monious and superb array up the placid lake, in the 
glorious month of June, in concert with another ex- 
pedition, not less powerful, which was to ascend the 
Hudson, and meet Burgoyne at Albany. 

How plausible the sch ! How ample the means 
to execute it! 

We now travel from Lake Champlain to the Hudson 
with perfect ease in an hour and a half, and it has 
been done inanhour. It took General Burgoyne and 
his army four months to accomplish the distance. 
With the light which we now have upon that cam- 
paign, we can clearly perceive that, considering the 
obstacles, he made very good time. Those obstacles 
were a dense and watery wilderness, and an army 
outnumbering his own, composed chiefly of the men 
who owned the soil he was invading, and sovereigns 
of the nation he aimed to destroy. 

Doleful indeed was the plight of the British army 
on the morning appointed for the surrender. It was 
reduced in numbers to less than six thousand men, 
it had lost almost everything that mitigates the hard- 
ship of a campaign, and all were debilitated from 
insufficient and stale provisions, the wear and strain 
of sixteen weeks’ ceaseless struggle with wild nature 
and resolute men. 

For fifteen days they had been on short allowance 
of such poor food as they had. It is but the barest 
justice to this brave man to admit that he did not 
sign the convention until he had no other choice. 
When his own force as a military organization was 
completely spent, he had still waited, and waited, 
one week, two weeks, hoping every hour to hear that 
Clinton or Howe was coming to carry out their part 
in the scheme of subjugation. 

They came not. No word from them reached him; 
nothing remained but surrender. 

Early the next morning, his men were up betimes, 
getting ready for the ceremonial which was to end 
for them the acute misery of the situation. They 
were all terribly hungry. The last ration of biscuit 
had been served, and the last sack of flour was gone. 
They had nothing to eat but a two-third ration of 
salt meat, brought from England six months before. 

The officers, too, were early astir, for the command- 
ing general had summoned them all to his quarters, 








where he addressed them at considerable length, ina 


voice much broken by emotion. He reviewed the 
circumstances which had brought them to their pres- 


troops. ‘As to my own feelings,” wrote Lieutenant | 
Digby, “I cannot express them. Tears, though | 
unmanly, forced their way, and if alone, I could have 
burst to give myself vent. I never shall forget the | 
appearance of their troops on our marching past 
them; a dead silence universally reigned through 
their numerous columns.” 

Several of the defeated army recorded the circum- 
stance, so creditable to the American troops, that not 
a cheer was raised by the triumphant army in the 
hearing of the vanquished. The American soldiers 
did not even witness the ceremony of the surrender. 

A few minutes after it occurred the meeting be- 
tween Burgoyne and Gates, the Briton in full court 
dress worn with the utmost precision, Gates in a 
plain blue overcoat. 

General Gates treated Burgoyne with the utmost 
possible civility. He invited all the British and 
German generals to dinner, ordered an immediate 
distribution of bread among the prisoners, and made 
prompt arrangements for the comfort of Madame 
Riedesel and the other ladies who had accompanied 
the British army. The generals had a very pleasant 
dinner together in the tent of the American com- 
mander; after which the prisoners began their long 
march toward Boston. General Burgoyne, as the 
advance guard was moving away, drew his sword 
and presented it to General Gates, who received it 
with a salute, and immediately gave it back. 

Why did General Howe fail to perform his part in 
this campaign? . I should hesitate to answer this 
question upon any ordinary authority, the reason is 
so preposterous and incredible. 

It was explained by no less a person than the 
Earl of Shelburne, the Liberal Prime Minister who 
succeeded Lord North. He said that when Lord 
George Germain, the British War Minister in 1777, 
went to his office to sign the orders for the generals 
in America, he found that those directed to General 
Howe were not nicely copied. As he was going into 
the country that day, he manifested extreme impa- 
tience, and the clerks promised to send the docu- 
ments to the country after him for his signature. 

This was done, but in consequence of the delay, the 





| packet ship sailed without them, and they did not 


reach General Howe until he was in the full tide of 
his campaign to the southward. 

‘‘Hence,”’ says the Earl of Shelburne, ‘‘came Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s defeat, the French Declaration of 
War, and the loss of thirteen colonies! It might 
appear incredible if Germain’s own secretary and 
the most respectable persons in the office had not | 
assured me of the fact.” JAMES PARTON. 
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For the Companion. 


CLYDE’S ADVENTURE. 


One who has lived in the West,—the “prairie 
West,’’—for any great length of time, is sure to have 
met Englishmen. They have come to this country 
for business purposes, most of them, and those who 
have enough capital generally go into the cattle busi- 
ness. 

My friend, Thomas Graham, was a typical English- 
man, a man of fifty years of age, who had been in 
the country some two years when I first made his 
acquaintance. He had only a small herd, but the 
opportunities of increasing the business were so 
great,—for this was in ’73, when free range was 





the ranch building quite littered up with such things, 
so that it looked like the inside of a wickey-up. 
Some of them he sent to friends abroad, with promises 
of buffalo skins to come, ‘‘as soon as he could bag a 
few of the beasts; for it leaked out that he, had 
promised a number of them a robe apiece, and he 
was afraid they would think hima “‘muff” and a poor 
sportsman if he did not keep his agreement. 

Both he and his uncle were convinced that the Indi- 
ans had been ill-treated; and believed them a “brave, 
noble, and honest race.” I don’t know that any one 
ever took the trouble to argue with them about this, 
though I did once tell them that old plainsmen con- 
sidered most Indians cruel and treacherous. But 
they did not care to listen to this; as old Jimmy said, 
“when it come to Injuns, the Grahams thought they 
knew it all,” and he predicted that they might some | 













day have their eyes opened in a way they would not 
like. 

Meanwhile, with the increase of capital that Clyde 
brought, the two Englishmen began to show great 
enterprise. The ranch buildings were enlarged, a | 
corral built, and a wind-mill set up, so that ““Graham’s 
Ranch” became quite famous in that part of the 
country. 

They next turned their attention to improving the | 
herd, and to this end, some high grade cattle were 
imported from Kentucky; also, two nearly thorough- 
bred horses, a black and a bay, both of them fine- 
looking animals, the former being almost the picture 
of a racer, except that he was a trifle too heavy. 

These they intended to use under the saddle, for 
they had a dislike for cow-ponies, considering them 
too small for a man to ride. | 

Thomas selected the black, and Clyde took the bay; | 
but it was not long before Thomas found that his | 
horse had one troublesome trait,—nothing less than | 





nearly limitless,—that he was constantly worrying a double team could pull him into a stream of water. | 
because he had no more money toinvest. At last, to | Still, as it was not necessary to cross the river, ex- 
avoid this difficulty, he determined to write to Eng- | cept on rare occasions, Thomas did not care much. | 
land, and ask his nephew, Clyde Graham, to come | He thought he would break the horse to fording in | 
over and join him in the enterprise. | good time. 

In due time, Clyde arrived. He was a young man That summer the Indians were troublesome. Cattle | 
of eighteen, and a good fellow; but Thomas must men living further up the valley came to town with 
have sent him rather high-colored accounts of the reports of mysterious and unaccountable stampedes 
chances for sport and adventure with big game, for | among their cattle, which were attributed to the In- 
Clyde seemed greatly disappointed that the prairie | dians. These rumors, of course, reached the Grahams; 
was not swarming with buffalo, elk and antelope. He | but as the Englishmen had not so far suffered from 
brought a splendid hunting outfit,—a fine ‘express’ | Indian depredations, they were disposed to laugh at 
rifle, such as Gordon Cumming used on tigers and | the fears of others, and still continued their visits to 
elephants in Africa, he informed me, and various | the reservation. 


Yet they probably thought it best to be on the safe | 
side, and made what they considered a shrewd move. 
Among the Indians they had met on the reservation 
was one fat-faced fellow 
who called himself “Bald | 
Soldier.” It is likely he| 
meant “Bold,” but did not | 
get the word right. He 
was bright, and could talk | 
some English. 

This man the Grahams 
persuaded, by many promises, to come 
and live with them at the ranch, and 
herd cattle. Their idea was that by mak- 
ing a friend of him, he might protect 
them, and in the event of an outbreak, 
give them warning. 

I have seen other Indian herders, and 
good ones, too; but of all the worthless 
fellows, Bald Soldier was the worst. 
He was never on hand when wanted, and 
when not asleep in the shade, was 
generally down by the river shooting chickens with 
Clyde’s shot-gun. 

It was still early in the autumn when the Grahams 
made their last “drive” for shipment to the railroad 
station, twenty miles distant. They were weeding 
out all the inferior stock, and by this time the main 
herd was greatly reduced in size, so that it required 
only a few men to handle it. Clyde, two herders, and 
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other trappings. But I told him the buffalo were not 
all gone; that there were still some left up in Mon- 
tana Territory. 

‘“‘Are there?” said he, brightening. ‘That’s good! 
I was sure they couldn’t all be killed off. I’ll run 
over there some day and bag a few; how far is it?” 

“Oh, about eight hundred miles, more or less,” I 
answered; and here I had to smile at the look of 








ent woful situation—a starving remnant of an army | surprise on his face, for, like most foreigners, he had 
about to lay down their arms. | little idea of the size and geography of the country. 
He recalled the turning points in their progress | However, he was not dismayed by the distance; the 
since leaving the lake, and explained to them the | next day he sought out old Jimmy Cannon, and en- 
reason for his persistent advance against such over- | gaged him for a hunting trip to shoot buffalo. 
whelming odds. He told them that the orders of the | Meantime, he laid his rifle aside, bought a shot- 
ministry to press on to a junction with Howe at Al- | gun, and made war on the prairie chickens, finding 
bany were so clear and so positive as to leave him no | some satisfaction also in looking at the old grass- 
discretion. Then he read over to them the articles | grown buffalo wallows, and the bleaching bones ex- 
of the convention with the American general, and | posed here and there. 
expressed the opinion that they were less severe than Then there were the Indians. Their reservation 
might have been expected. was only about two hours’ ride from the ranch, and 
About ten o’clock the British army marched out | as they were peaceable at that time, Clyde never tired 
from its position with drums beating. The drums, | of paying them visits, watching the pony races or 
as one of them said, seemed to have lost their former | trading tobacco for “relics,” as he called them. 
cheering sound, even though they beat the Grenadier’s These were bows, arrows, moccasins, tobacco 








“Baldy” remained behind for this duty, while Thomas 
and the others went on the drive. Indian summer, 
which often lasts a month or more on the prairies, 
was now come, and the weather was delightful. 
Danger of stampedes by sudden storms was also 
pretty well past, and the men had little to do beyond 
riding out with the herd, and bringing it up again at 
night; so, during the day, if one man watched the 
cattle, the rest could sleep or shoot. 

Two days after the drive had started, one of the 
men who had been to the settlement over night, re- 


turned with the information that he had seen a bunch | 


of antelope feeding along the river. 
This was news that set Clyde’s nerves in a tingle. 
He had often heard about the shy creatures, but had 








March, which had once been so unimating to the | pouches, and dressed skins; and before long he had 


never seen one; and the prospect of getting a shot at 
them was too good a chance to lose. So he had his 


horse saddled, got his rifle, and leaving the ranch in 
charge of the two white herders, with Bald Soldier 
to help them out, he started off down the trail. 

In the course of an hour’s steady riding, he sighted 
the antelopes quietly grazing on the prairie about 
half a mile distant from the river’s bank. Luckily, 
they had not seen him. So he tied his horse toa 
small cotton-wood, and cautiously made his way 
down stream under cover of the plum brush, with 
the intention of taking to the high grass in the 
draws, and stalking the animals, thus getting within 
range. 

Unfortunately, however, he made the mistake of 
stalking down the wind, and was soon dismayed to 
see them toss their heads, and lope gaily away. There 
was nothing for it then but to return to his horse, re- 
mount, and follow them at a distance. In this way 
he covered ten or twelve miles before the antelope 
made another stand. 

Clyde profited by his first experience. He got to 

windward of his game, and then slowly crept along 
through a draw, concealed by the grass; but when he 
came to the end of it, as he did presently, with the 
antelope still out of range, and nothing but the 
short buffalo grass on the prairie between him and 
them, he did not know what to do next. 
Tt was already past noon. But as he saw no other 
means of getting closer to the ani- 
mals, he decided to wait a little 
before turning back. So he lay with 
his rifle before him, patiently wait- 
ing; and at length, to his delight, 
he saw that they were graduaily 
feeding toward him. In fact, they 
were wary and restless, and no 
sooner left one rise in the ground 
than they hurried forward to 
another, to have a good outlook on 
all sides. 

In a short time they were close 
upon him. Clyde selected the largest 
of the lot, took careful aim, and 
fired. The heavy express bullet did 
its work. The animal bounded once 
and fell, while the others, startled 
by the report, sped away over the 
prairie like the wind. 

Clyde sprang to his feet and ran 
up to his game, and after admiring its neat limbs 
and glossy coat, hastened away for the horse; then, 
with the dead animal swung over the saddle, he 
returned to the river. 

He was quite hungry by this time, so he built a 
fire and had a dinner of antelope steak; and as it was 
now nearly two o’clock, he decided to start for home. 
He put out the glowing embers with water from the 
river to avoid any danger of a prairie fire, mounted, 
and took his way toward the ranch. 

The heat, for it was a warm day, and the weight of 
the antelope, made fast riding out of the question, 
and the sun was only an hour high when he at last 
came in sight of the ranch. 

The place, somehow, struck him as having a lonely 
air. There was no smoke rising from the chimney, 
none of the men were stirring about, and, stranger 
yet, the cattle, that were always rounded up on the 
bottom land before evening, were nowhere in sight. 


| Somewhat puzzled by these circumstances, Clyde 


spurred forward, and halloed loudly; but no one 
came out to meet him. 

He was now not a little alarmed, and hastily dis- 
mounted to investigate. He found the door un- 
locked, but everything inside was in good order, as 
he had left it. 

Next he stepped over to the small stable near the 


| corral, and was surprised to find the black horse 


missing; for his uncle had left it behind, considering 
it too “‘green” to be of much use onthe drive. Clyde 
was greatly perplexed by this also; the men were 
never allowed to use this horse, and he was unable to 
account for its absence, or for that of the men either, 
though it did occur to him that perhaps the cattle had 
strayed further than usual during the day, so that 
the men were longer in bringing them up. It was 


| possible they were even now just around the butte of 


the divide, and so out of sight. 

Still, this would not explain why the black horse 
was missing. 

Clyde returned to the house, dragged the antelope 

indoors, and set his rifle up in one corner of the 
room. Then he remounted, and set off over the bot- 
tom on an easy lope, intending to ride out and meet 
| the herd if it was anywhere near. 
A few minutes’ fast riding took him around the 
| butte, and a little further on he caught sight of the 
cattle, fully three miles distant, and grazing slowly 
toward him, but not a pony or herdsman could be 
seen anywhere. As near as he could judge, they had 
been left to shift for themselves, and were coming 
home of their own accord, probably, to water at the 
river. 

Indignant at this state of things, Clyde spurred 
rapidly ahead to bring the cattle up as quickly as 
possible, and have them water before dark; for un- 
less the men turned up, he would be compelled to 
spend the night watching the cattle, a prospect that 
did not please him. 

He had gone about a mile when he noticed a sudden 
movement among the cattle on the left of the herd, 
and looking off in that direction to see what it was 
| that disturbed them, he discerned for the first time 
| the heads of a body of horsemen above the tall grass 
| of a draw. 

After his already queer experiences, he felt inclined 
to be cautious, and his first impulse was to find some 
| place of hiding for himself; but before he could gain 
the cover of a patch of sunflowers near by, the. horse- 
| men galloped out into full view. 
| One glance was enough to show that they were In- 
dians; and their actions proved that they had seen 
him also. They swerved in their course and set up a 
| wild yell; but the next instant they became quiet 
| again, and rode toward him on a lope, those in 
| front holding up their hands in token that they were 
friendly. 
| At first Clyde was at a loss what to do. He had 
heard a great deal about Indian treachery. On the 
other hand, the Indians had always been so peaceable 
and quiet when he saw them on the reservation, that 
he gave little credit to these reports. 
He was half inclined to let them come up. But he 
| reflected that he was totally unarmed, and besides, so 
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long as he kept them at a distance, and himself be- 
tween them and the settlement, he felt he was safe 
enough, for his Kentucky horse could easily outrun 
their ponies. He could delay deciding whether or 
not Indians could be trusted without any danger; 
but if he were to decide now, and decide wrongly, he 
might fall into the hands of the Indians, and suffer a 
fate which would give him no opportunity to correct 
his judgment. 

Accordingly he determined to fall back on the 
ranch and get his rifle before allowing too close an 
interview. With this purpose he turned and galloped 
away. 

But now the Indians began to come out in their 
true colors. They at once broke into a gallop, and 
whooped wildly. Then Clyde, looking back over his 
shoulder, saw something that made his heart leap,— 
an Indian rider on a black horse suddenly dashed out 
from among the ponies, fast leaving them behind, 
and as rapidly gaining on him. He recognized in- 
stantly his uncle’s horse, and fancied that the rider 
looked like Bald Soldier. 

In the meantime Clyde was urging the bay to the 
top of his speed. He no longer thought of stopping 
atthe ranch. Against such odds it would be impos- 
sible for him to hold out single-handed, and his only 
chance lay in striking the trail, and escaping to the 
settlement. 

Yet even this seemed almost hopeless. His uncle’s 
horse, he knew, was more than a match in both 
speed and bottom for his own horse, which, after his 
all-day chase after the antelope, was anything but 
fresh. 

Had it only been later in the day, with night fast 
coming on, he might perhaps have hidden in some 
draw, and so eluded his pursuers; but the sun was 
still above the horizon, and long before it had set, 
Clyde felt that the race must be over. 

Still he pushed on. He was soon around the divide, 
and then came the bottom land; and from here he 
could see the ranch, still lonely and deserted as he 
had first found it. If only the boys were waiting for 
him, rifles in hand, how gladly he would have sought 
it! Drawing to the right, he galloped over the bot- 
tom toward the trail. 

Looking back now, he could see that his pursuers 
were scattered according to the speed of their ponies; 
but well to the front, coming closer every moment it 
seemed, was the Indian on the black. 

How he did fly! The bay was going at a great 
speed, too, for Clyde was using quirt* and spur to 
keep what lead he had. At this pace it took only a 
few minutes to reach the trail. Then Clyde faced 
away toward the settlement; and now as he looked 
back again, it occurred to him how unwise he had 
been in not going to the ranch, for the black was fast 
gaining. Had he done so and secured his rifle, he 
might have made a stand long enough, at least, to 
disable the black horse, and then continue on his 
way. 

But it was too late now. The only hope of escape 
seemed to be the chance—one in a hundred—of meet- 
ing other ranchmen fleeing to the settlement, or pos- 
sibly a relief party sent out from there. 

The next mile greatly lessened the distance between 
the two leading horses. Clyde had now almost lost 
heart. His case quite hopeless; yet it oc- 
curred to him presently that his chances of meeting 
any one would be better on the trail to the left, on the 
opposite side of the river, for there was more travel 
there. 

It would be necessary to ford the river, but it was 
shallow here, and its banks were low and quite bare 
of trees. 

As a last resource he pulled the bay around, and 
made for the river at a gallop. 

The Indians greeted this move with a wild yell. 


a 





The rider of the black turned also; and being now on’ 


the bay’s quarter, he was gaining rapidly. 

Clyde saw this. He knew that before long he would 
be within range. Yet he felt confident that the Indi- 
ans’ aim, should they attempt to shoot on the run, 
would not be very true. He rode steadily onward, 
and in a few seconds the bay was on the river bank, 
down it, and splashing through the water. Here his 
progress was slow, for it was impossible to go faster 
than a walk, and in the meantime, the yelling Indians 
drew nearer and nearer. 

Presently Clyde heard the pop of rifles to the rear, 
and here and there, close to him, the water splashed 
where the bullets struck. Leaning low in the saddle 
he at length got across unharmed, and the panting 
horse struggled up the bank and once more broke 
into a gallop. 

Clyde swept his eyes over the prairie in front, but 
no one was in sight; then he turned in the saddle 
and looked back once again. 

The Indian on the black was so near now that he 
easily recognized him as Bald Soldier; he was going 
straight for the stream at a great pace. 

The next instant, as he reached the river’s bank, a 
queer thing happened. The black horse suddenly 
stiffened his fore legs, and came to a sudden halt, 
while Bald Soldier went over his head like a rocket, 
and came down in the water with a splash. 

Then what a shout went up! 

As for Clyde, it came over him in a flash that the 
black horse would not take to water. Rising in his 
stirrups, he swung his hat and cheered with all his 
might. He could see the mounted Indians making 
after the galloping black; while Bald Soldier, hold- 
ing his head with both hands, was staggering toward 
dry land. 

“They may catch him,” thought Clyde, ‘but they’ll 
never get him to this side the river unless they carry 
him across.” 

In spite of his narrow escape, he laughed aloud; 
and then leaning forward he patted the bay’s neck, 
and settled him to a long, swinging gallop toward 
the settlement. 

When he reached it that night, every man in it was 
armed and ready for war; and among them he found 
his two herders. Their story was simple enough. 
They had been warned by a carrier riding down the 
valley. During the excitement, Bald Soldier had 
slipped out, mounted the black horse, and galloped 
away. It would have been useless to attempt to 
catch him on their ponies, so they went at once to 
the settlement, looking for Clyde on the way, though 
for some reason they had missed him. 


*Cowboy whip. 
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As for the outbreak, it did not amount to much. It 
proved to be only a ‘whisky raid,”—a raid caused by 
whisky; and as the majority of the braves refused to 
go into it, the troops soon dispersed the others. 

G. A. LEITH. 
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WHEN SHALL WE WIN? 


When shall we win? Why, when we fire 
Straight to the mark and hever tire: 

hen we hold fast, as we’ve begun, 
And still work on till all is done. 


———  — +o 


For the Companion. 


A DANISH CLAPPER HUNT. 


When the first November frosts have duly settled 
in, and, making up their mind that they have come to 
stay, spread their glorious white carpet over all the 
land, sending out stealthily, by night, thousands of 
little sprites to hang all the bushes and tall Norway 
spruces with festoons of glistening silver; when the 
sparrows and other small birds resolve themselves 
into round balls, so that it is difficult to say which 
is the head and which the tail, as they sit mournfully 
“cheeping” in the frost-covered stubbles; when the 
rich salt air from the sedge-girdled marshes on the 
coast floats with an added pungency and redoubled 
powers of exhilaration through the land, carrying 
health and good spirits wherever it passes, then is 
the season when invitations are issued from some 
common centre for every one with leisure or inclina- 
tion to take part in Zn Klapjagt, or Danish hunt with 
clappers. 

This method of hunting is practised for several 
r y—one, b game is not particularly plen- 
tiful, and one or two sportsmen would have many 
miles of weary tramping to secure a bag, and would 
have the bother of continually asking permission of 
the various land-owners in their route. Another 
reason is, that good dogs properly trained to the gun, 
are very scarce in the country, and an ordinary dog 
is worse than useless. 

The last and greatest reason is, that it is a great 
convivial meeting of friends for miles round, all 
owning land in the neighborhood, who meet twice 
annually at some central village, and make in one 
day a sweep extending from two to five miles in 
every direction. 

The origin of the method employed is wrapped in 
the obscurity of the past, but all the northern races 
practise it with various modifications. There is no 
doubt that the hardy old Vikings and sea-rovers of 
old had their land types, whose gentler deeds of the 
chase were not deemed a theme lofty enough to be 
embodied in the never-dying Sagas, and so have 
slowly faded from recollection, leaving only the 
annual festivals of En Klapjagt as a landmark of 
the past. 

When a hunt is called, every boy who has a clapper 
repairs to the rendezvous; in fact, it might be said 
that every boy goes, with or without clapper, for those 
who lack one do not hesitate to take an old tin kettle 
or pan and a stick, in fact, anything that will make 
a noise; for the Danish boy and the American boy 
have one point at least in common, that neither of 
them will miss a hunt if he has the smallest chance 
of joining one. 

The clappers proper are formed of three pieces of 
hard, well-seasoned wood, about three-fourths of an 
inch in thickness; one piece is about eighteen inches 
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in length, in shape something like a tennis bat, save 
that the upper eight inches is square and not oval in 
shape. 

Two other pieces of wood, of the same size and 
shape as the square piece, are placed one on either 
side, and loosely fastened to the centre by a stout 
leathern thong, not too loosely, but so as to hold the 
bottom edges together, at the same time allowing the 
top edges to open like a fan. 

The lower and thinner portion of the centre piece 
forms a common handle for the three, and when this 
is firmly grasped and violently shaken, the loose 
pieces of hard wood knocking against the rigid 
centre produce the necessary clapping noise. 

Twenty years ago, a very similar combination was 
extensively used in England for scaring birds off seed 
corn, and it was no uncommon sight to see a young 
urchin astride of a gate, clappers in one hand, a huge 
piece of bread in the other, clapping away for dear 
life. Latterly, the cheapness of gunpowder has rele- 
gated the old clappers to a corner of the barn or 
granary. Their use has been forgotten by the pres- 
ent generation, and they hang against the walls, 
unnoticed. 

The gathering at one of these hunts is, as a rule, a 
motley crowd, hunting garbs of all materials and 
cuts mingle with business suits, and sober, clerical 
black; the guns are equally varied, and comprise 
every nationality, from the English gun without a 
shoulder-strap, to the German gun, with a strap stout 
enough to carry a small cannon. 

French, English, Danish, or German is heard in one 
common polyglot of tongues, every one appears to 
speak all the languages under the sun, and a native 
farmer will readily scold his boy in Danish, reply to 
one friend in German, and address another in English, 
almost in a single breath. 

The time of starting is fixed for an hour after day- 
break, and as soen as the sun has risen from the 
brown, ruddy east, and stretched its rays across the 
stubble fields studded here and there with green 
patches of turnips, or darker patches of black cabbage 








peeping out from the frosty landscape, a start is 
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called, and all ait are iene left behind, | 
a serious matter to a sportsman, as no game, great or | 
small, will be left in the rear of the main hunt. 

Usually some hospitable member of the hunt has 
arranged a dinner at his house, and this being under- 
stood, the course of the hunt is laid so as to finish in 
that direction. At the sound of a bugle, the hunters 
stretch into line, standing about one hundred paces 
apart, and between each pair are placed one or more 
boys. 

When all are in line, a bugle in the centre sounds 
a merry reveille, and being replied to from each 
end of the line, far out of sight, “‘march” is the 
word. The whole line moves on, the boys clapping 
until a stranger would imagine that pandemonium 
had broken loose, and that not a bird nor animal 
would be left within ten miles. In a few minutes, 
however, the ardor of the fair-haired sons of Viking 
who are wielding the clappers will subside, and in 
place of the deafening noise of some sixty clappers 
and tin pots, he will have one steady rat-tat-tat. 

Before a field is passed, a hare will be put up; bang, 
bang, go the guns, and if puss escapes being rolled 
over or wounded, she will find three or four dogs at 
her quarters. 

Away she speeds, and over the hard, frozen ground 
will speedily distance 
them if she keeps 
straight on. But puss 
tries to be clever, and 
turns to the right or the 
left; a dog shoots past 
her, in vain trying to 
stop; another appears on 
the other side, and be- 
fore puss is aware of the 
fact, she is speeding 
straight back into the 
long line of shooters, and 
the crack of the gun that 
reminds her of this, rolls 
her over—dead. 

As in England, the 
hares are most plentiful 
on the ploughed land, 
lying so closely that those raced up and down, shot 
at and clapped at, do not seem to disturb the others 
one whit. Leaving the plough, and getting into the 
stubble and root crops, the number of hares dimin- 
ishes, while partridges, and even owls, become abun- 
dant. 

As a covey of twenty or so partridges rises, the 
clapping ceases; those within shot fire; and the 
covey, startled and demoralized, will drop in one’s 
and two’s within two hundred paces. As soon as 





Then some one takes two ointiune and, holding 
one over the other, goes to every hunter, and collects 
a few kroones; these are massed together, and 
divided among the boys who have carried the clap. 
pers. Sothe great day ends, and every boy goes home 
to hide his store of kroones for Christmas eve mar- 
ket, and look forward to January and the next En 
Klapjagt in the Danske Fjelde. 

W.P. Ponp. 


—— +o - — 
For the Companion. 


THE TRADE WINDS. 


Most people have heard or read of the Trade Winds 
—or simply ‘‘The Trades,”’ as they are called by sail- 
ors—but it is probably not generally known what 
causes these winds and where they are found. 

It is easy to understand that a wind which is steady 
in force and constant in direction is of great benefit 
to sailing vessels, and it is from this advantage to 
navigators—and hence to trade—that the Trade 
Winds take their name. 

These winds are permanent over both the land and 








water, prevailing in, and often beyond, the torrid 
zone. As the air within 
this zonereceives agreater 
amount of heat than the 
air outside, it rises, and 
its place is supplied by 
the colder air which rush- 
es in from beyond the 
tropics. 

If the earth were at rest, 
it is evident that a north 
wind would blow in the 
northern half of the tor- 
rid zone, and a south wind 
in the southern half. But 
the earth, instead of being 
at rest, revolves on its 
axis from west to east. 
A little reflection will 
enable any one to under- 
stand that the greatest velocity resulting from this 
rotation must be found at the Equator, and that as 
one recedes from the Equator, the velocity dimin- 
ishes until the pole is reached, where it is nothing. 

The wind which is rushing toward the Equator has 
continually a less velocity than that of the surface 
over which it passes, and so falls behind more and 
more as the Equator is approached. This gives it a 
direction opposite to the earth’s rotation, in other 
words, a direction from the east to the west, which, 





they are settled, the clapping re very 
mildly, and each bird is carefully walked up to and 
shot, only those escaping who manage either to fly 
over the line, or escape to right and left. 

When an ow! gets up, and goes blundering along, 
a shrill cry arises from every boy near toit. Every 
one of the young sportsmen wants an owl for good 
luck, and if the shooter next the boy misses it, the 
boy will possibly sulk a minute or two, and refuse to 
clap until another shot distracts his attention and 
restores his good temper. 

Suddenly a whistle will sound, and every clapper is 
silent, as wood pigeons come flying over. The first 
falls to a successful shot, at which all the rest wheel 
over on their sides, when the shot may be heard 
plainly to strike their wings and back. Then away 
go the pigeons, scathless, unless, perchance, a lucky 
pellet has found its way into the head or under the 
wings. 

Doves fly out of the bushes, but no quarter is 
given, and their dainty blue pl is soon d 
with cruel crimson stains, as they are picked up and 
ruthlessly pushed into a game-bag. 

By and by, a fox will come sneaking through the 
undergrowth, and receive a perfect hailstorm of shot. 
If an Englishman is in the party, he will take off his 
hat to the vulpine, and get scolded for not shooting 
when he had the chance by his neighbors, who do 
not understand the English etiquette that fences 
foxes, and reserves them for the higher fate of being 
hunted with hounds. 

All is fish that comes to the net on such an occa- 
sion, and after a hunt has passed through the dis- 
trict, there is nothing the size of a mouse that has 
not run the gauntlet. 

All good things must end, and the November day 
soon draws to aclose. It is too dark to shoot soon 
after three o’clock in the afternoon, and as the sun 
sinks further from the meridian, the clapping grows 
more spasmodic, the sturdy, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
boys look fagged, their rough, heavy, wooden shoes 
drag wearily over the ground, and but for the kind 
words and encouragement of the sportsmen, they 
would almost lie down and rest. 

At last, the high, peaked, straw-thatched roof of 
the farm appears in sight through the trees, the 
village is at hand, the boys crowd in through the 
large gateway into the square court-yard, paved with 
cobble-stones, each eagerly chattering to the inmates, 
all their tired aches and pains forgotten. 

The yellow-haired children run out and doff their 
caps to the strangers, peek at the game, shudder, and 
run in again, followed by the hunters into a large, 
simply furnished room, with bare floor, straight- 
backed chairs, a long table, and a large stove. 

On the table are platters of salmon deluged with 
golden sauce, huge roasts, and boiled, dried meats, 
vegetables, brown Danish bread, curious bottles with 
white and dark labels, and great tankards of lager to 
each guest. 

The clatter of steel on porcelain grows fainter, the 
chatter of tongues increases, speeches are made, and 
laughter and cries of ‘‘skoal, skoal,” ring round the 
old rafters at each sentiment. 

Then the oldest hunter mounts on a table at the 
end of the room, and with many quaint allusions and 
jests, commences to sell the game by auction. The 
bidding is spirited, hares frequently fetching five and 
six times the market value. 

How is this? i 

The proceeds of the sale are devoted to the relief 
of the parish poor during the winter, and so, even to 
buy a hare is acharity, and after a good day’s sport 
with friends, a good dinner and some laughing, one’s 
purse strings hang loose, and an odd dozen kroones,— 
twenty-five cents,—what matter? And so much to 
the poor! 





bined with the motion from the north and south, 
before mentioned, gives as a result the northeast 
Trades in the northern hemisphere, and the south- 
east Trades in the southern hemisphere. 

The Trade Winds then may be considered to be 
caused jointly by the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
and the movement of the air toward the Equatorial 
regions, to take the place of other air which has risen 
from the effect of heat. 

Speaking roughly, the limits of the Trades are 
thirty degrees north latitude and thirty degrees south 
latitude, between the two being a band of calms and 
light, variable airs. This belt is called ‘The Dol- 
drums,” probably from the old Spanish word dolorosa, 
—signifying tormenting, which a region of calms and 
variables undoubtedly is to a sailing vessel. The 
Doldrums are the meeting ground of the northeast 
and the southeast Trades, and at this meeting point, 
they have a neutralizing effect on each other. Here 
rains are heavy and frequent. 

The limits of the Trades are constantly changing, 
varying with the season of the year. Following the 
motion of the sun in the heavens, in the summer they 
extend perhaps two or three hundred miles farther 
toward the north, and in winter they recede toward 
the south. It will be understood from this that the 
belt of Equatorial calms is variable in position as it 
also is in width. In spring its centre is found about 
one hundred miles north of the Equator, while in 
summer it extends five hundred miles higher in lati- 
tude. Its width is ordinarily three hundred miles, 
but sometimes it is thrice as wide, and then again 
there is occasionally no dividing line between the 
Trades, and vessels are fortunate enough to run 
directly from one into the other. 

To come now from the Trades in general to the 
Trades of the Atlantic. These have been known for 
centuries. Columbus probably noted the northeast 
Trades on his first voyage of discovery. When not 
interrupted by hurricanes, which are uncommon, ex- 
cept in August, September, and Octcber, this north- 
east Trade Wind region is a veritable summer sea, so 
much s0, indeed, that it was called “The Lady’s 
Gulf,” by the old Spanish navigators. 

It extends from the Doldrums to the Horse Lati- 
tudes, which is a belt of calms and variable winds 
found between thirty degrees and thirty-five degrees 
north latitude, according to the season of the year, 
and takes its peculiar name from the fact that in 
early days, ships engaged in carrying cargoes of 
horses from Europe to the West Indies, frequently 
found it necessary to throw them overboard, owing 
to the frequent ch rains, thunder, lightning, 
puffs, and calms following each other in rapid suc- 
cession in this perplexing region. 

Both the northeast and southeast Trades of the 
Atlantic blow over a wider extent on the African than 
on the American side, but, on the other hand, the 
Doldrums are much broader on the eastern side, 
making it a part of the ocean to be avoided, if possi- 
ble. 

The southeast Trades are much stronger and more 
constant than the northeast, which are, in fact, 
somewhat capricious, frequently showing breaks in 
their regularity which it is hard to account for. 

I have, after experiencing very fair southeast 
Trades, steamed entirely across the northeast Trade 
Wind region, in the month of May, without finding 
any wind at all to speak of. It is hard to explain 
why, on a given day, « vessel in this region should 
find good, steady Trades, while on the same day, an- 
other vessel, a few miles east or west of the first, 
should encounter nothing but calms. 

The Trade Wind regions are a delight to the 
|mariner. Fogs are seldom experienced, and gales 
rarely occur. The weather is pleasant, and the air 








dry. The wind being constant, the captain and offi 
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cers have very little anxiety, and the sailors still 
less, of the usual and monotonous work of setting 
and taking in sail, reefing, and bracing yards. In 
fact, vessels sometimes “‘run down the Trades” under 
all sail, and for days together there is no necessity of 
touching a rope. E. B. UNDERWOOD. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


In one of the ancient libraries of Paris, there is a 
copy of a child’s first reader printed at Dijon, in Bur- 
gundy, three hundred and eighty-eight years ago. It 
shows that the notion of making the acquisition of 
knowledge agreeable to children is not of recent 
origin. 

The book bears on the title page the name of the 
book, which is simply ROAST P1G, and contains also 
a picture of a pretty little pig on a spit roasting be- 
fore a fire. 

At the top of every page in this reader is a picture 
of something good to eat, such as an apple, a pear, a 
tart, a leg of mutton, a sausage, and under the pic- 
ture the name of the object is printed in large and in 
small type. Then follows a few lines of reading 
about it, sometimes in rhyme, sometimes in plain 
prose. Thus, under a pleasing picture, which would 
be very interesting to a boy before dinner, we read in 
French: 





Good venison pie 
Is not for boys that lie. 


The picture of a hare suggest the remark “‘hare pie 
is nice; ask any one who has tried it.’””, On some of 
the pages are lessons in politeness and obedience, 
such as the following: 


Faut apporter des plats 
uand la mére en demande 
Pheure du repas 

Pour y mettre de la viande. 


Si ta mére te dit 

De tourner la broche, 
Fais-le sans contredit 
Pour éviter reproche. 


A poetical young lady, looking over our shoulder, 
freely translates these stanzas: 


At the dinner time, 

When your mother wishes, 
You must, to be filled with food, 
Bring to her the dishes. 


If to turn the spit 

By your mother told. 
Do it—no objections!— 
That she may not scold. 








Do not be induced to take any other preparation 
if you have decided to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade 


—_——_—__—_ 
Itching Piles instantly relieved. Read the adver- 
tisement of Burnett’s Kalliston. [Adv 
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To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microsovpical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Ade. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 








Many will no doubt say what can there be in gloves to 
write about. Any one having curiosity enough to want 
to know can do so by enclosing stand and writing to 
the maenatestuete, JOHN le TCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. Y., who will a, his book abow — 
Gloves, free. Established 1862. 


EASTMAN’S 








Send five two-cent stamps for book and sample of per- 
fume, or two-cent stamp for book giving true meaning 
of name and legend of flower. 


EASTMAN & BRO., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention Youth's Companion. 


EVERY 


SPOOL’ 


WARRANTED 


100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING 
, CROCHET 








EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Was 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


DRESS REFORM. 


JERSEY-FITTING UNION SUITS, 


Silk, Jaeger Wool, Merino and 
Gauze, also Silk and Wool mixed. 








BATES WAIST 


(perfect substitute for 
corsets 


Catalogue Sent Free. 
BATES & Co., 
47 Winter St., Boston. 








C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer of 
SEALSKIN 
GARMENTS, 
newest styles, and 
all leading fash- 
ionable furs. 103 
Prince St., New 
York. Fashion 
book mailed free. 
Send your address 


SONG HARMONY, Son. "For Bidhng to 


Full set of melodious pa... and | songs. = 
explanations, and excellent collection of sacred and 
secular music, 








(cree 
Song Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary Classes, 
Song Manual, Book II.(40cts.) For Medium Classes, 
Song Manual, Book II1.(5Wcts.)For Higher Classes, 
Anew set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. Em- 
erson. Teachers will find them useful and attractive. 


BELLS OF VICTORY, “F.$%).n. 


Tenney and 


An unusu- 
ally good Temperance Son, mg Book. 104 first-rate 
songs and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


atetiensteniteminedall 
1 50 80 d 
PRAISE IN SONG, ‘isticmds #20 doz, 1.0, 
& E.U. Emerson. For Prete and Prayer Meetings and 


Sunday Schools. May be safely commended as one of 
the very best books of the kind, 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

















GOLD MEDAL, a. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











LEADS THEM ALL. 


Trial bottle, enough for 30 Cups by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 35 cents. Agents wanted, ” 


BRETT & BROWN, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents for the U. S. 











THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


“ Inchor . 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
three colors. 







ate ‘or 8 15 or 
or or 
$2.00 a 
& average = 
Apply for Descriptive cut sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 














CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large g uantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 =. = r pound, Wedoav ery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with '$10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOsS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. LONDON TEA °9 
801 Washington Street, Boston, aes. 








HENRY F, MILLER 
PIANOS. 


Selected for some of the Princi Orchestral 
Conesrts throughout the United 8 oe 


the oncerts of the Music T i 
National A to rs 2 


ion tive years. 
Recommended by the World’s Pre-eminent 
Vocalists and Seed at their Concerts by 
Marie a, Adelaide Phillipps, Etelka 
Gerster, Annie Louise Cary, Minnie Hauk, Emma 
Thursby. 
“The First Choice of the Great Pianists.” 
Chevalier De Kontski, “My decided preteens. ” 
Edmund Neue Be “Never pla ed on a fine Wm. H. 
Sherwood. he Best.” a Lavallee, “Perfect.” 
Louis Maas, “Unequalled. no 


Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 
Mention the Youth’s Companion. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 


156 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
1428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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An Absolute Specific—Perfectly Clean and Agreeable: 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COM- 
PLETE CURE, it I cheerfully recommend it_to all 
suffering in like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D., 
Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


“In a most papraveting case of Itching Piles I found 
instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


“T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
pone | forall work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
copped the itching in less than a minute. I think it isa 
bet 1ing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N.H. 


nei Cruseiet cost does ae keep it, send $1.00 to 
gos CO., 27 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass, 25 aa © Saitibnal — prepay ex- 








pressage to any part of the United Sta‘ 








Arnold, Constable & Co. 
FALL DRESS STUFFS. 


ENGLISH MELTON SUITINGS. 
SCOTCH AND FRENCH CHEVIOTS, 


BROCHE AND 


METAL BORDERINGS 


FOR STREET AND EVENING WEAR. 
Fancy and Clan Plaids, Soutache and Damasse Stuffs 


FOR CLOAKS AND WRAPS. 


BROADWAY AND [9th STREET, NEW YORK. 








Plains BROS., Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA OR CHICAGO. 








THIS CABEL | 18 C On THe BEST RIBBON MADE. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Importers and Manufacturers 


FINE Dry Goods. 


In this store customers can shop 
by mail as successfully asin person. 
Samples for the Fall and Winter 
Season are now ready, and will be 
sent upon application. 

Orders by mail or by express are 
executed the same day they are re- 
ceived. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and [Ith St., 
NEW YORK. 





Curticura Remevies Curs 
Skin ano Broop Diseases 
frem Pimpces to Sororutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES we 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives ha 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliz sana 
itching, scaly, and a pimply diseases of the skin , scalp anc 
blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an —_ Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 








nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from a Ss ~ scrofula. 


Sold everywhere, Pr ice, CUT ic.; SOAP, 25c. 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Pot TER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


| 
we 


y 





Pimples, blackheads, chapped and —_ skin 41 
prevented by CUTICURA SOA #3 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 








REASONS WHY 





COD LIVER 0 


Should be preferred to all others. 


Because—It is peteesare, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its none al 
bn ann by any process of refining, nor weakened b 
being unas nto an emulsion with an equa’ 
eS = of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 
evice makes water bring the price of Oil. 
Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
stead, sweet and agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by 
atisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 
Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than the poorer qualities bag ne | in the stores. 
Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 
Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
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Send 6c. for Samples and rules for measuring. ry 
TL  daieemsmepuasaietatons int Riad cee z 
F| Buy. no more Ready -Made Clothing. Send | 3 
g | for new Fall samples, make your selection, | 3 
q | take your measure by our simple rules, and r3 
o ae hy a pair of our Celebrated $3 Custom | & 
5 ants, or finer goods if you desire. | »~ 
3 Paes, SUITS, Ez 
=| $3.00 $13.25 | 5 
- to ls 
np 
$ | 88.00. $30.00. | 5 
& ~ 
R OVER- | ® 
= COATS, COATS, 2 
“ >) 
21 $12.00 | § 
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< | $20.00 $30.00. | $ 
BAY STATE PANTS 00, Custom Clothiers, 
34 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GALLEY SLAVES. 


The life of the French galley slaves of the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries has been thus de 
scribed by Admiral de la Graviere: 

seven men on each bench,—that is to say, 
ten feet long by four feet wide. 


in a space 


“They place | 


They are so packed 


anv GUNG, MEN. uc 


A, AS $100 per month. Sent s oa name and 10 cts. 
in stamps to F. KEPPY, Engines r, Bridgeport, © ‘onn. 
USINESS OPPORTUNITY FOR EITHER 
cX. We want one person only in every town to 
sell LAUDERBACH’S GERMAN CATARKH REMEDY. No 
capital required. Chance to make money. 
if you are in other business, you can work for us. 
Address B. 8. LAU DERBAC H CO., NEWARK, N.J. 











Hundreds of Agents 3 are coining 
money selling 1 Tid 
Holder in their own town. Why 
can’t you? Every family buys them. 
Sample and prices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 
W. HASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. | 


MuSIC. — “‘THE FOLIO,” 








| new and popular music. Every family should have it on 
» | their piano. Send $1.60 for a year’s subscription,or 5c.for 
|sample copy. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston. 


away that you can see nothing from stern to bow but| ELMIRA COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 


the heads of the sailors. 
are not much better off. 


«‘When the seas overtake the galleys, when the north 
wind howls along the coast, or when the sirocco 


dampens the passengers with its deadly moisture, all PHONETIC SHORTHAND 


The lamenta- | 

tions of the ship’s company, the shrieks of the sailors, | 
the horrible howling of the convic ts, the groaning of Instruction by mail, six dollars. 
the timbers, mixed with the clanking of the chains 


these make the galley unendurable. 


and the natural noises of the storm, produce an 
effect that will terrify the bravest of men! 
calm has its inconvenience. 


the fact that you use tobacco in some shape from | 
morning till night.” 

Condemned in 1701 to serve in the galleys of France | 
on account of being a Protestant, Jean Martelle de 


Bugerac died, in 1777, at Galenburg, on the Gueldre, at 


the age of 95. He says: 


“All the convicts are chained to a bench; these 


benches are four feet apart, and covered with a bag 


stuffed with wool, on which is thrown a sheepskin. | 
The overseer, who is master of the slaves, remains 
aft, near the captain, to receive his orders. There | 
are two sub-overseers—one amidships, the other on 
the bow. Each one of them is armed with a whip, 
which he exercises on the naked bodies of the crew. 

“When the captain orders the boat off, the over- 
seer gives a signal from a silver whistle which hangs 
from his neck. This is repeated by the two others, 
and at once the slaves strike the water. One would 
say the fifty oars were but one. 

“Imagine six men chained to a bench, naked as 
they were born, one foot on the foot-rest, the other 
braced against the seat in front, holdin 
hands an oar of enormous weight, stretching their 
bodies out and extending their arms forward toward | 
the backs of those before them, who have the same 
attitude. 

“The oar thus advanced, they raise the end they | 
hold in their hand, so that the other end shall plunge | 
into the sea. That done, they throw themselves | 
back and fall on their seats, which bend on receiving | 
them. Sometimes the slaves row ten, twelve or even 
twenty hours at a time, without relaxation. 

“The overseer, or some one else, on such occasions 


puts into the mouth of the unfortunate rower a mor- | 
sel of bread steeped with wine to prevent his faint- | 
ing. If by chance one falls over—which often hap- | 


pens—he is beaten until he is supposed to be dead, 
and then thrown overboard without ceremony.” 
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** Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of 
no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold abs Druggists. [Adv. 


heaaiinn 
Barry’s Tric ophenous tor “the hair, the oldest, 
cheapest, and the best in the world. Cures baldness.[ Adv. 


seulement 

For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of ““Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Price, 25 cts. 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. (Ade, 
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DRESSMAKING! Send tor eourijusve Cirenlar 
CLIMAX DRESS CU ‘TTING SYSTEM 
-the simplest ever made, B. M. KUHN, Bloomington, Il. 
ra oO RT AN D Writing thoroughly 
taught by mail or per- 
w7 sonally. Palmer's College, 1006 C vestnut St.,Phila., Pa. 


OLD SORES AND ULCERS of long 


ote te oe by ALLEN’S ULCER SALVE. It never 
By Mail, 68c. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn. 
lessons, half-course, TE 


ER SO! and100 sther benatitull Rotate 
25 Bnsieeom).'cte and large catalogue cho! 
Red only 10¢, Western Pub, Co.,, St. Louis, Mo, ; 
SHOR’ = 
Lingle’ 8 College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$; TO $5 A “DAY. 
8 








Dialog nes, Tablegux, Speakers, for 
School Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison,Chicago,I1L. 























HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 





“Samples worth ‘$l. 5S) FRE E. 
BREW- 
Holly, Mich. 


HORT-HAND. Send 10 Cents 


for Full Set Self-Teaching Short-Hand Lespoms. 
The Haven College,1322 Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa.,U.S.A 


ENSIONS : $50,000,000 for Bol 


diers Sailors, their widows 
or parents, PENSIONS Discharges pro- 
cured. [@~No ston, NOE. Latest law, pemoly 
let Free! PaTRick O'FaRRELL, A 'y, Washington, n,. D.C. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Hudson’s Little Star Apple-Parer,Corer and Slicer is the | 
best selling household article on the market to-day. Send 
for cir. to 7.K. Crocker, Gen.Ag’t,79 Milk St.Boston,Mass, 


TAMPS, 100 ve ry fine RARE varieties from Bolivia, | 
Mexico, Persia,! snia.Van Diemen’s Land, Ecuador, 
Bulgaria, etc. var. Mexico, 25c. 200 FINE mixed 
0c, E Goren the. 2% var. So.and Centr. Am., 25c. Agents 
Wanted at 30 per ct. com. Large 16 BP: Price-list free. 
Standard Stamp Co., 1000 Hickory St, Louis, Mo, 
Ba sa New WORLD Sol og) ~ oar tg 
if ordered before Dec. Ist, 1888. Spe- 

c aa price to seagate . Youth eompenton. 
Send for sa iter exot. ATIONAL 

ANGE (61 
Satie Street, < Chicago. ” = 


- ALL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE 
to members of the Book Buyer’s Bureau. Membership 
fre. AGENTS WANTED to solicit members, 
Send. 2c, stamp for catalogue and information to 
R. H. WOODWARD & co., Baltimore, Md. 


HORT-HAND £22 '0° Cataiog 

of Books and helps 

ELF TAUCH Teorseir. instruction 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
_THE PHONOGRAPHIO INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, ‘OHIO, — 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., 












































Hours of Amusement 
for both old and 
oung with the 
lectric Fish, 
sent by mail. 
Large size, 10 cts. 
—_ size, 6 cts. 
gents supplied. 
Electric Chemi Co., 
P.O. Box, 51a, Boston, Mass, 










aes ~ SS) Cured with Bicctrieity, b 


Electro-Magnetic Belt-Truss, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world generating a continuous 
Electric and Magnetic current. 
entific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable, 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Sen 
stamp for pamphict. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 


Or. “HORNE, INVENTOR, 


The captain and the officers | 7 


ffers superior advantages in College, Scientific and 
-reparatory Courses of Study; also in Music and Art, 
| Heated by steam, and furnished with an elevator. 


harges are unusually moaerase. Send for Catalogue 


‘THE YOUTHS _ 


No matter’ 


the Nicke y | 


a musical magazine, contains, each month, 18 page of | 


COMPANION. 





OCT. 18, 1888. 





ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Ex 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 

| Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
J JHN H. -Mc ALV IN, Lowell, } Mass, 14 years 's City Treas. Treas. 


WOOD’S 


Pure Concentrated 


VANILLA EXTRACT 


is made only from the finest 
quality of 
bean that grows, and never 
fails in imparting the choice 
flavor desir 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., Boston, 


Manufacturers. 


SWEET & LASTING. 


SACHET PERFUMERY—Rose, Lavender, 
Violet and Heliotrope. 35 cts. per ounce, 














Address 


erience 


Mexican Vanilla 


to PRES’r A. W. 


COWLES, ~D. 


Elmira, N. 


FOR HOME 


Even the | 
The horrid smells are so 
powerful that you cannot withstand them, despite 


in their | 


wy Dr.Horne’s | 
t- 


191 Wasash Ave., CHicaco. | 


INSTRUCTION 

The most successful Correspondence School in 
America. Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; Dictionary, $2. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 
Synopsis. W. W. OsGoopBy, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y. 


FREE, YOUR CHOICE. 


1 Lilium Candidum, 1 Rose Perle des Jardins, 1 Rose 
Gem Jacquimenot, or 1 Fuchsia Phenomenal with each 
$1.00 order for BULBS or PLANTS, or the four 
with a $3.00 order. Catalogue FREE. JOSEPH 

| E. BONSALL, 308 Garfield Ave., Salem, Ohio. 
Banking, Corre- 


‘BOOKKEEPING, jermisits, ‘cont 


Law, Com’i Arith- 
} metic, Penmanship, &c. You NG MEN and WOMEN 
practically A at Eastman College, Pough- 
eepsie, N. Y. Nocharge for situations furnished, Ad- | 
dress for © Jatalogue C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, _& A 











‘Ideal Hair Curler. 


| Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDS DEALERS. 
, 50 CENTS. 


SAMPL A 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO, 


ig y ‘4 Al 1h) req 
W E W AN T AGEN Ls to sellthe 
oest Window Sash Lock everinvented. An 
excellent Ventilator. Stops rattling. Ac- 
tive agents make big ae Sample lock, 
with terms to agents, by mail 10 cents. 
THE SAFETY LOCK CO., 106 CANAL ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 


| = “yo — they have e been go- 
RE Public Domains will 

| all’ ea ti in5dyears. Nowis 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on a t #1. 25 per acre. 
could be left for a Where these Lands are: how toget 








sent by return mail. 
THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY CoO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


Baby Portraits. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby pic- 

tures from life, printed on fine 

plate paper by patent photo 

process, sent free to Mother of 

any Baby born within a year. 

Every Mother wants these 
ictures ; send atonce. Give 
aby’s name and age. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. = 























LYON & HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts. CHI 


CAGO, 





pairing Materials, Trimmings, 

etc. Oontains Instruction for 
Satear Bands, Exercises and Scales 
Drum Major’s Tactics, By-Laws, and, 
a Selected List of Bi usic. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn — 
CHICAG 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The Best 
lood Purifier Known. Cures 











What better 
them, as well as for in! all States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Sapetines. a Pict ue Panorama of the United 


turesqu 
| States. Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ib 


| DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 





Allkindscheaperthan | 
elsewhere. Before you 


buy send stamp for 
5. Catalogue. Address 
RIFLES$2.25 POWELL & CLEMENT, 


180 Main St- cet, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PISTOLS 75¢ 





Plain or mint, promotes digestion, pre- 

= es the teeth, perfumes the breath, ee 

way disease. Sold everywhere. Manufac- 

tured only by OLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 


40 | COUPON | OFFERS AND 


our larg: 
Tools, Tees = 1 30 CTs. WORTH 2 
ull size SCROLL SAW eaeeas sent 
FREE for 10 cents in stamps to pa; ne 
OHN WILKINSON co., 55 State St., Ohi Chicago. 


cusTOM 
PANTS.“ 
$13.25 10 $25. 


Samples FREE if mention this paper. 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 


SALE. |quadrille atwith oats), ete., by Mendels- 
jsohn, Beethoven, Mozart, oy , for 15ce. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. e Wings, | 
and 100 songs, words and music, 8 pon dy L. L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. | 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 











| To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 
\size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 













Your name on this useful article for | 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25ce. | 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. | 
Eacie Stamp W oRrKSs, New Haven, Conn. | 


TELEGRAPHY 


| We will teach you thoroug s ond = — at work | 
} in either Commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 
| West is the country to grow upin. Write for our cire’s. 
| VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, wis. 


| $2.50 OROWN FOUNTAIN PENS 





Is a first-class trade, and | 
can be quickly learned | 
at Kw a 2,500 











ICA 
a Witiary beien: 
REED'S ef TaCTICg Miz eas 
Sent postpaid io eTUGH T. REED, Box 647, 7 CuIeAGO. 


| Sea REED’ ie 


| 








AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD. 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made, 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- 
sers. adress 

B. G. BROWN, 126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

‘xelusive terr itory. Particulars free, 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


AND veed OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECO MICAL. 
Made of cloth, and -— completely Seveneb ee Cor- 
rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 124 Exchange Pl. Boston Mass. 

















Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 











HEW TAFFY TOLU | 
OLCGAN’S GUM; 


Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dy spepsia, Sick 
Headache. ,Constipat on, Piles 
Whoo ing Cough, and all 
B iseases. Send for 
circular. Mention Companion. 


sTHE CASSGREEN M’F'C.COS 
“ACME” TOASTER. 
TOASTS BOTH SIDES 
LIKE MAGIC,AT ANY FIRE. 
DOES NOT MAKE HOLES, 
OR BREAK THE BREAD. 
WONDERFUL SALES & 
WONDERFUL MONEY 
FOR AGENTS. 


























73 W. MADISON ST. CHIGAGO, 1 


JONES 


PAYSIMEREICHT 


Iron Levers, Steel ‘e~¥ -¥ Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box 











Every size Scale, For free price list 

mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 

BINGHAMTON. N. ¥. 


Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
lad premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 





| with ten complete pieces of our very latest popuiar Vocal 


and Instrumental music, Sull size (113, x 13 inches), 

printed on elegant heavy music ~ and would cost 

$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 

A very beautiful and tue Ww OODWAR chorus; mailed 
WiL RD & 


for 60 cents. & CO., 
842 and 844 Bronaway, New York. 


aARVEST EXCURSIONS - 
% IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
: it SSOURI 














TO POINTS IN 


Kansas, Nebraska, 
PAC [FI c Arkansas & Texas, 
ONE FARE for the 
ROUND TRIP. 
Aug. 21, Sept. Mand 25, Oct. Vand 23. 


Tickets on Sale at all principal Coupon Offices 
in the United States. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 244 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
mg on receipt of 
wo Dollars Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


CONSUMERS BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
iT) 7 
“The “Texas Toothpick” (AtoR.*) 


3 blades, extra strong, wide, keen cutters. 

Compact; best quality; warranted equal to 

any $2 razor. A s 

Sample post aed, 
Ebony hanc 

ends, 





3 for $2.50, 
e; EL. silver 
OUR PRIDE! You 
will like it. 2 blade 
strong jack knife, 50 
cts.; boy’s2? blade, 25 
cts.: lady’s 
blade. 50 cts. 


4458 St.. Toledo, 
Ohio. \ 


rs ndid Knife. | 


pearl, 2) 

Illus- | 
trated list free, also | 
“How to Usea Razor.” | 


MAHER & GROSH, | 








abs — = 

THE CHAMPION 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“T am selling your goods freely, and more 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of all other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. Me Williams, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


- Baby’ 's Choice. 


CUTICURA SOAP pro- 
duces the loveliest, 
whitest, clearest, soft- 
= skin free from pim- 
pie, e, spot, or blemish. 
t is absolutely pure, 


delicately medicated, 
exquisitely erfumed, 
and simply nceompar- 


able as an Infantile 
Skin Soap. If used 
from moment of birth, 
is sure to prevent every 








species of skin and 
scalp diseases. Sale 
greater than that of all 
other infantile skin 
soaps in the world com- 
bined. 

POTTER DruG & 
CHEMICAL Co., Bos- 
TON, U.S. A. 


Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 








hoes 
ani od esercond falter gavas 

that are soiled Li worn by age or use, 
\ to wo tele original be beauty of tinish,and 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR—. 

LADIES' AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

{@~ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


HIGH GRADE 























barrel Breech- 
loaders at 


Scott Top Lever. . Terms, 0.0.D. When full amount of 
cash comes with the order, a complete set of Re-load- 
ing Tools furnished free of cha’ Good Revolvers, 
plated, for home def: ense—cash wi 4 

; 88-cal., Bull-Dog, $2 50—former 

e, $9 50. Send stamps to insure answer and cata- 

paws. Remit 4 5. >. rn ae ae Letter, or N. 


Dra FOLSOM 
ARMS CO., 15 esp Street, N. Y. 


50 Noe The WONDERFUL 


UBURG CHAIR 


or, Library Sak 


or COUCH. Pric ie, .$7.00 





Fancy Carpet Fold 


ScIPEDES CVCLES,T Biever niet 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 













BABY COACHES 


Over 100 100 different designs. 

Our Patent Automatic Brake on all Car- 

A A 
1 ing; i our Of 

Goes wi ith the mak ers you can cane 

several profits in: rices 

we special Bar, gain will asto nsto nish 
« under a guarantee VRS 

and asin ered it p to 

ped cron! tse esata ont OL 

logue, . UR class of 74 you 


RC MFC. CO. 


LU 
145 a4 pur Street, Philadelphia, Ps Pa. 









® FoR. 
B 


EAUTY or POLISH.» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
_ No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 
















































